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Amended bill would make Southern a university 





By Mark Ernstmonn 
Editor Chie 


raduate programs and a name 

change may await the College if 

‘an amended bill receives approval 
from the state legislature. 

The original bill, sponsored by Rep. 
Winnie Weber (D-House Springs), only 
proposed dropping the Southwest from 
Southwest Missouri State University in 
Springficld. Now, however, due to ari 
amendment proposed by Rep. Mark 
Youngdahl (D-St: Joseph), several other 
institutions in Missouri also may see some 
changes 

One of those changes would make Mis- 


Conboy asks 
for return 
to classroom 


Leon says College is losing 
‘excellent administrator’ 














By Brenda Kilby 
Ans ti 





id of the social science depart. 
ment since 1982, Dr. Judith Con: 
boy hus submitted her resignation 

in order to “get back into the classroom.” 
~ Gollege President Julio Leon said he 
underttood Conboy’s reasons for giving up 
the position, but was sorry to sce her step 
down. 

“We would rather she stay a depart 
ment head,” he said. “She has been ex- 
cellent, but Dr. Conboy wants to ga back 
to teaching full time 

Conboy, who said she made the deci- 
sion (0 resign with mixed emotions, 
denied that pressures within the depart- 
ment or from the administration were a 
factor in ber decision, 

“1 love the department,” she sald, “but 
that does not mean that I think I am the 
only one who can be department head, 
either, 

Conboy, profesior of sociology, said her 
decision has nothing to do with a 1983 
automobile accident that left her partially 
paralyzed and in a wheelchair 

“My life changed drastically five years 
ago,” she said, "I'm just in a wheelchair, 
though. Otherwise Iam healthy 

Conboy said the only way the aceideat 
has affected her career is in the priorities 
she has set for herself. Before her accident, 
she was ambitious as an administrator 
and planned to move up as rapidly as 
possible, either at Southern or another 
institution. 

“Now I believe my interests have nec- 
essarily changed," said Conboy. “I would 
like to be more involved with students as 
a faculty member instead of as a head” 

Conboy said she misses researeh, writ 
ing, and studying in her field. She also 
looks forward to being more prepared for 
teaching, although the expansion from six 
fours of classes to 12 may be a challenge. 

“I'm a little nervous," she said, “It's ex 
tremely difficult to teach 12 hours. It's 
hard Work, and I haven't done this for six 
years 

Leon said a replacement would be 
sought, with a decision coming in the near 
future. He declined to say whether the job 
would be given to a current faculty 
member or if a search for an outside per- 
gon would ensue. Conboy said the social 
science department would be involved in 
the selection process, and that she believes 
the vacancy will be “filled from within. 

‘According to Conboy, the heart of an 
institution is the department level of 
administration. 

“If things, aren't. happening in the 
department, the institution is dead,” she 
said. “This department is in good shape 
I'm exceptionally proud of what is going 
on here and the things we're doing” 

Leon sald Conboy’s expertise as an ad- 
ministrator will be missed by the College 

“We are losing an excellent adminis. 
trator!" he said. “But we are gaining an 
excellent teacher: 

The Chart also has learned that Jon 
Fowler, head of the art department, will 
resign his administrative post in order to 
pursue full-time teaching. Fowler would 
not comment 


























souri Southern and its sister instituion— 
Missouri Western in St. Joseph—univer. 
sities. The bill also’ would allow: the two 
institutions to offer graduate programs 
hinging upon approval’ by. the Coord! 
nating Board for Higher Education 

According to College President Julio 
Leon, an opportunity such as this “doesn't 
come along very often. 

“IE it comes to pass, it will be a great 
thing,” he said. “This is justipart of the 
political process. Politically, it just so hap- 
pens this may be posible 

Youngdahl, whose’ district includes 
Missouri Western, said the amendment 
arose because certain other bills before the 
legislature were non-beneficial to his 
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Governor 


institution 

“Our feeling was that the Springfield 
bill was not in our interest,” he said 
‘Then we became aware of Brown's bill 
and felt that if they're going to do it, we 
should get on the same train: 

State Rep. Everett Brown (D-Mary 
Ville) sponsored a bill that would create 
@ Missouri State University system with 
‘one super governing board. Each of the 
five regional universities in the state 
would become MSU with the distinction 
at (fill in the city)” attached. 

According to Leon, if the College docs 
gain the status of a university, academ 
ically there will be three major benefits 

“The first benefit relates to the region 















as a whole” he said. “Having a universi: 
ty in its midst rather than a college is a 
tremendous plus The reality. is, in 
peoples’ minds a university is better than 
a college, but times that ir not true’ 

Another benefit cited by Leon would 
be the College's ability: to eventually of 
fer graduate degrees He said if Southern 
has that authority, it would be of greater 
service to the people in the region. 

Leon also said the proposed changes 
would “enhance our prestige” 

Tt would make everyone feel better 
about the institution,” he sald. "It would 
enhance our ability to attract students” 

Even though the amendments have 
been added, the bill still has not come 


Gov. John Ashcroft, with his wife, Janet, visited Missouri Southern last week fo announce 


that he will run for re-election. Ashcroft’s local supporters turned out for the rally in 
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College may see 
45% increase 
in health rates 








By Lee Hurn 
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for business affairs 
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Southern belongs roported 


front of Reynolds Hall, as well as a demonstrator. (Chart photos by Sean Vanslyke) 





November, claim payments exceeded pre 
miums by an average of 29.2 percent: In 
coln University had the 

with claims exceeding 


dividually, 1 


highest defici 








premiums by 92.9 percent, followed by 
Northeast Missouri State U: 
a deficit of 58.9 percent 
third, with ¢ 
41.4 percent. 
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versity with 
hern was 












ms exceeding premiums by 


believes the combination of ris 
Ith care costs and larger claims is 
to blame for Southern’s de 
“This has been a bad ye: 
he said. ~The w 
is over the premiums paid. 
‘We've, hi number of lar 
and a large number of overall claims, 
said Coen. “They have roved over the 
last two months, but we still have had a 
very big year in aims in terms of number 
There may be some changes made in 


















before the House Weber, the original 
sponsor, has placed it “on the shelf. 

Right now, the bill i on the informal 
calendar, or ‘on! the shelf!" said 
Youngdahl. “It may go back on the floor, 
but I'don't think it’s likely 

He said the bill could be legally taken 
up, but that would be up to Weber. She 
may choose what happens to the bill now. 

Youngdahl said it was possible & com: 
mittee may work with the bill during the 
off-session period, but he was not certain 
at the time 

“One thing I've learned up here Is to 
never say it's dead,” he said. “But at this 
time, it's unlikely” 





Final exam 
schedule _ 
may change 


By Chris A. Clark 
[da00a] Pape E6e 








tudents should see a new final exam 
ination schedule within a week 
according to Dr. Floyd Belk, vice 
president for academic affairs 
Belk xald the new calendar will allow 
students fo take their final examinations 
on the same day and hour their classes 
met during the semester This would be 
made posible with the elimination of 
“dead day,” the day between the end of 
the regular semester and the start of fina) 
examinations 
The College's Board of Re 
pected to approve a new, five-d: 
amination schedule at today’s meeting 
However, at last nigh 
bers of the Student Senate objected to the 
proposal, saying the students were given 
po say in devising the schedule: Dou; 
pahan, Senate dvi 
was designed for the benefit of fa 
The senators said most students would 
not appreciate losing “dead day” The 
Senate last night was in the proces of 
drafting a letter of objection 
“With the old three-day finals schedule, 
it was found that students did not have 
‘enough time to properly prepare and 
study for their examinations,” Belk said. 
"AS the College grew, we expanded to four 
days, and now that’s become a problem 
Belk said 'the addition of ~dead day 
helped, but it still did not meet the 
satisfaction of students or faculty 
“It still did not solve the prob) 
us he sald. “We were getting cor 
from students about not having enough 
time, and also the faculty, was concerned 
that they were not being ghrr enough 
time to administer the tests and have them 
graded in time 
“At the urging of some facully and ad 
ministration, we started to look at the 
possibility of going to a five-day system 
He believes the new schedule will be 
more convenient for the students 
“Stude: lan their 
schedules around their, work, family, out 
side activities” Belk said. “With a five-day 
schedule, it allows for more convenience 
for the student by allowing them to take 
the exam on the same hour and same day 
as their regular clas. 
I really think the students will like it. 
L think it will help them out a Jot 
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Southern’s health insurance program in 
an effort to control the increase fn 
premiums, according to Coc 

We will be fir up on those 
changes in the health insurance progran 
by April 15> be sald. “Everyone on cam 
pus is going to be notified at that time 

The rates we have now and 
grant we have nw will continue through 
August in any event” he added. 

In another effort to control the in: 




















the pro 





crease, Tiede formed a committer in 
January to study’ ways to devlop a well 
ness program for Souther 
says the committee hopes to have a pro- 
gram developed and implemented by Ju 
I 





wes. He 








Hopefully, we can do some t 
\will keep rates from going up 45 percent,” 
he said. 
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College gets final report 


North Central approves team’s recommendation 


cting upon the recommendation 

presented by its evaluation team, 

the North Central Association has 
Officially re-accredited Missouri Southern 
for another 10 years. 

“We just got the word. It is now of 
ficial,” said College President Julio Leon. 
‘Our next visitation will not be until 
1997-98. 

The final recommendation by the team 
Was to re-accredit the College for another 
10 years. And the Association did just 
that 








Led by Dr. Jerry Gallentine. president 
of Peru (Neb.) State University, th 





ive 


member team spent three days at the Cal 
lege in November attempting to verify 
Southern's self-study. Prior to the visit 
each member of the team received a copy 
of the self-study to become better’ ac- 
quainted with Southern and its programs 

In its final report, the team cited 30 
“strengths” and 10 “weaknesses” of ‘the 
College Southern was asked to submit 
written report to the Association by Jan. 
1, 1991, addressing progress made in the 
reported “weaknesses 

‘According to Leon, the final report was 
recently received by the College. He said 
copies will be distributed to the faculty 





Reunion will be tonight 


Program is celebrating its 20th year at Southern 


raduates of Missouri Southern’s 
nursing program will hold (a re 
union from 6 p.m. to 9 pm. today 


at the Joplin Holiday Inn. 

This is in conjunction with the Col: 
anniversary celebration,” said 
Betty Ipock, head of the nursing 

am. 
This year marks the 20th anniversary 
of Southern’s associate degree in nursing 
program. The College has added a bach 
lor of science degree to the nursing com: 
pletion program, established in 1984 

Ipock expects approximately 150 nurses 
to attend 

‘Graduates from previous years will be 
there,” she said. “We've also invited nttrses 
and their friends from the community 
and area hospitals 

Billie Legg, Southern’s second director 
of its nursing program, now retired and 
living in Grove, Okla), also plans to attend 
the reunion. 

Leah Curtin, editor of Nursing Man 
agement, will be the guest speaker. She 
is scheduled to speak at'8 p.m. 

She's one of the best informed nursing 





lege’s 50 
Dr 











leaders in the United States,” said Ipock 
“Nursing Management is one of the most 
highly-respected nursing journals in the 
nation. 

According to Ipock, there is a severe 
shortage of nurses nationwide 

~The nursing profession is in a state of 
change.” she said, “so we invited her here 
to speak on the status of the profession, 
now and in the future 

‘We expect her to give us pointers on 
the shortage’ 

Ipock cites a population shift in young 
people and more career choices for wo. 
men as reasons for the nursing shortage 

“Southern’s school of nursing has such 
a strong reputation that they're not hur- 
ting,” she said 

The reunion will begin with a visiting 
hour at 6 p.m, the banquet at 7 p.m., and 
will end with Curtin’s speech at § p.m 

Ipock stressed that reservations will not 
be accepted at the door. 

“We expect media coverage because of 
the shortage of nurses” sald Ipock 
“Anytime a bunch of nurses get together, 
something’s bound to happen. 





‘The Chart’ receives recognition 








the fourth consecutive semester, 
The Chart has been named a Five- 
Star All-American newspaper by 


the Associated Collegiate Press 

Marks of distinction, or “stars,” were 
awarded to The Chart for coverage and 
content; writing and editing; opinion con: 
tent; design; and photography, art, and 
graphics. Issues published during the fall 
semester were evaluated 








“In general, The Chart ranks as pos 
sibly the most informative, well rounded. 
pace-setting newspaper at a college or 
university,” wrote the judge who eval 
uated the newspaper. “This tells a story 
about a staff and university.committed to 
excellence and public service in. jour- 
nalism. Much more than those qualities 
anyone would be hard-pressed to expect 
from student journalists 











Southern trio 


A trio of Gloria Jardon (at the piano), Bill Elliott, and Linda Kay Hailey performed Sun- 
day at the open house in the Billingsly Student Center. (Chart photo by Sean Vanslyke) 


Student loan default rates increase 
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sch national attention and con. 
cern has recently been focused 
‘on the increasing rate of student 


defaulting on loans 
According to Jim Gilbert 
financial aid at Missouri So 
crease is to be expected 
As more students become incligible for 
grants, more have eligibility for student 











director of 
ern, an in. 








loans," he said. “It's an open-door system 
that anyone can apply for. 

When the government talks about cur. 
rent default rates, the percent can be in. 
fluenced by anyone defaulting on a stu 
dent Joan since the program was {m. 
plemented in| 1964. Students have six 
months after they last attend school before 
loan payments begin. Payments received 
a day later than scheduled are considered 
and figured as a default 

Study has shown that close attention 
has been paid by Congress and the press. 
said the American Council on Education 
concerning Joan defaults. “Its use of 
cumulative default rates docs not shaw re- 








cent improvements by many colleges, and 
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JEWELRY SALE 





SATURDAY, APRIL 9TH 





25 OFF 


All wedding bands 


SALE 41.21 to 487.50 
REG. 54.95 to 650.00 


Set the date, and come {o our tine 
Jewelry department to select tne band 


that represents a 





happiness! We've a great coliectio 
25% off! In gleaming 14K or 10K gold 





40% off 


Diamond jew 


440% off in ex of selected 
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FEATURING A BRIDAL CONSULTANT 





“REGISTER FOR 10% DISCOUNT CERTIFICATES FROM “AUNT JUDY'S" CAKES AND “INTERCITY FLORIST> 
*REGISTER FOR SEVERAL GIVEAWAYS, INCLUDING A 14K GOLD CHAIN VALUED AT $140.00 





Youre looking smarter than ever™ 
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there are technical problems in the data 


te the rates in’ some 





base which overs 
states. By any measure, however, default 
rates demand our carnest attention. 

They're throwing the blame on col 
leges, when the individuals are at fault 
said Gilbert. “Those abusing the systems 
they crack down on them by cracking 
dow 
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Southern is currently listed as having a 
14,1 percent student default rate. Of the 
current enrollment, 3,500 are eligible for 
student loans, which about 18 percent 
receive. While 1,776 students have paid 
their loans, 318 have some type of default 
recorded 

Other-area school default rates include 
Emporia State, 19.3; Crowder College, 28: 
Washburn University, 31.2: and Pittsbu 
State University, 33.9, OF the 8,300 na 
tional institutions which have the loan 
programs arily the state 


schools 











it is not _necess 
in concern 

Proprietary. schools, which are op- 
erated for profit, are raising rates,7 said 
Gilbert 

Schools along the line of cosmetology, 
business, and Jesult average the highest 
default rates, including eight California 





schools with a 100 percent default rate 
Draughon Business College of Joplin is 
currently rated ata 65 percent default 
rate 

Tn our particular case at Southern, we 
can do several things the federal system 
has suggested,” said Gilbert. “Being seloc= 
tive in admissions and upgrading our pro- 
gram so retention rates are higher are 

Students applying for loans now need 
a 15 on their ACT, although a 10-15 score 
will be considered provisionally 

We attempt to identify potential 
defaulters” said Gilbert. “The default rate 
is from the quality of individuals’ 

Counseling programs for pre-loan and 
exiting College procedures also hi 
become required for participants fn hopes 
that it will educate the student on the loan 
program and keep the default rate below 
the federal 20 percent set’ This will allow 
the schools to remain in good standing 

‘Area bankers have said there are 
higher default rates'on car: payments,” 
said Gilbert. “But they will process stu- 
dent loans because they say-it’s a good in- 
Yestment” 























MISSOURI CONSTITUTION TEST 


For students who need to take the test on the Missouri 
Constitution, please observe the following schedule: 


LECTURE: Thursday, April 14, 1:00 p.m., MA-107 


TEST: Thursday, April 


All out-of-state students 


May 1988 or July 1988, who have not taken U.S. 

Govt. or State & Local Govt. in a Missouri College 

should see Dr. Malzahn, Room H-318 on or before 
April 12 to sign up to take the test. 


=n 


21, 1:00 p.m., MA-107 


who plan to graduate in 
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National Guard. 


Ifyoure in medical 
school, you can become an 
officer in the Army National 
Guard and earn a good part- 
time income that will help 
defray your expenses. For 
een onall the 
opportunities of National 

membership, contact 
your local Army National 
Guard recruiter. 





Sergeant Firet Cli 
LARRY D. SMILEY 


673-1110 or 623-8055 


‘The Guard is 
America al its best. 





‘69 Chevy Malibu 


30,000 miles on rebuilt 307. 
AC, power steering. Runs well 


Excellent for Restoration. 
Call 623-2140 


$1 Seats At 
Eastgate!!! 








HELLO AGAIN (PG) 
SHOOT TO KILL (R) 
MASQUERADE (R) 

SHE'S HAVING A BABY 
(PG-13) 

MOONSTRUCK (PG) 


(Northpark Cinemas asi] 


BRIGHT LIGHTS, BIG CITY (R), 
THE SEVENTH SIGN(R) 


D.O.A(R) 

THREE MEN AND A BABY 
(PG) * 

BEETLEJUICE (PG) 

JOHNNY BE GOOD (PG-13) 
THE LAST EMPORER (PG-13) 


CALL 781-5630 
FOR THEATRE SHOWTIMES 
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Senate reviews proposal 


Members question general education changes 


By Mark R. Mulik 
Managing Editor 


ee SS Se ESS 
ta special-sesion meeting of the 
Faculty Senate Monday, discussion 
revolved around proposed general 

education requirement changes _ 

“The general education committee has 
been working on this for two years” said 
College President Julio Leon. “This pack: 
age is not personally what I want: But I 
think, for this institution, it is ideal” 

Dr. Floyd Belk, vice president for 
academic affairs, presented five aspects of 
the changes proposed by the committee 
The five areas of the proposed changes in- 
clude: 1, basic requirements, 2, humani- 
ties and fine arts, 3, natural and behavior- 
al scfences; 4, American cultural studies; 
and 5, international cultural studies. 

Dr. Art Saltzman, associate professor of 
English and faculty senator, asked, “Why 
is it that humanities and fine arts are on- 
ly given nine hours (of general education 
requirements), while the other areas have 
12 or more?” 

Saltzman also argued that general edu 
cation requirements should be able to be 
satisfied by taking a “higher-level course” 
instead of a “lower-level” course in a cer- 
tain area. He used the example of taking 
an upper-division course in Shakespeare 
instead of a Jower-division literature 
course to satisfy the general education re- 
quirement for literature. 

‘Our first question in area 2 dealt with 
the ‘appreciation’ courses,” said Belk 

He said the committee discussed the 
possibility of having one general fine arts 
course four to five hours in length, but 
decided against it 

Belk said “the one major change” with 
this area was that Art Composition was 
dropped as a general education course, 
making that course not comparable to Art 
Appreciation 


The proposal would have one of the 
three appreciation courses (Art, Music, 
and Theatre Appreciation) required for 
general education. 

Discussion of area 3 (natural and 
behavioral sciences) in this area dealt with 
the taking of upper-division courses to 
satisfy general education requirements, as 
was discussed with literature. 

In terms of an English major taking 
chem (chemistry),” said Dr. (Vernon 
Baiamonte, department head of physical 
science and faculty senator, “they would 
only get half the story they would get by 
taking physical science” 

The “major” change in area 4 
(American cultural studies) would be that 
two courses in American history would be 
required 

“We were teaching our students just 
half of American history” said Belk 

With area 5 (international cultural 
studies), Belk said the committee “really 
looked at foreign language” 

Said’ Belk, “We, as a committee, 
thought it would be good to have a three- 
hour course in foreign language Many 
felt it would not be good 

“It (an accelerated course) would be 
nice” said Dr. Vernon Peterson, associate 
professor of communications and faculty 
senator. “But it just doesn't work that well 
in a classroom.” 

Belk suggested it would be good to have 
a general education oversight committee 
that was permanent, rather than having 
it as a temporary subcommittee of the 
academic policies committee He said this 
committee “would be another stepping 
stone” in the discussing of possible new re- 
quirements that might be proposed at any 











nate, after discussing the 
changes for two hours, opted to take up 
discussion) where it left off at its next 
meeting Monday. 


Anderson quits position to 


lanning to work in the central ad- 
Pais offices at Ivy Tech Col- 

lege in Indianapolis, Mary Ander. 
son Is leaving today as Missouri Southern’s 
news bureau manager. 

Anderson, who began working at the 
Gollege,in June 1981, has been the news 
‘bureau manager since its incorporation i 
1984. Her primary duties were to write 
and distribute news releases and public 
service announcements to area media 

Anderson described her position at 










Pregnant? 
Need Help? 
Call 


BIRTHRIGHT 
781-3210 


We Care. 


50° Car Wash 3 
Campus Car Wash ? 
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120412 Duquesne Road 
Behind Pronto Store 
12 Block North of 
Missourl Southern 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
AFTER EASTER 
JUANITA ANDERSON 
QUALITY TYPING ON WORD 
PROCESSOR * REASONABLE RATES 
PHONE: 624-5168 
























Honest Abe's Pawo Shop 
INSTANT CASH 
For Gold Class Rings 
BARGAINS 
Ste Guitars 
TVs Typewriters 
1806 Main St. 
Joplin, Mo. 
782-PAWN 























Hour by appaiciment —— 
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8 South Main, Webb City 
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Southern as a “peak and valley” job 

“There are two peak activity times” she 
said. “Fall is very busy, with Homecom- 
ing and ewerything. From now until grad- 
uation, everything is hustling™ 

Anderson would not disclose the rea- 
sons for her resignation. 

“My reasons for leaving are really per- 
sonal,” she said. 

On April 18, Anderson will begin her 





2xams 
@ Pap Smears 
F@ Breast Exams 


Community Education on request 
2431 S Rangeline, Suite D 








: Located behind First State Bank 
4 781-6500 
Becerecececes ES ESR ES 


CHISMS 


HARVEST FARM. 
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BEDDING 
AND 
GARDEN 
PLANTS 


REGULARLY 
6 FOR 99° 


Hours: Tuesday thru Saturday 
8 am-6 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 p.m-6 pm 


Bring this ad in for $10 off your first exam fee 

@ Contraceptives 

@ Pregnancy Tests 

@ \/D Tesis/Treatment 


Vaginitis Diagnosis and Treatment 










And the (op) Students take part in a game of “Win, Lose, or Draw’ 


answer is... 


pursue job at 


Til be working in information ser- 
vices” she said. “It's a very similar job to 
what I have now 

‘Anderson will be near her brother, who 
lives in Indianapolis and is head of the 
English department at Marion College 

‘Anderson said she has seen many 
changes In Southern's public information 
office 

‘When I first started, it was just me 








duties at Ivy Tech, a vocational junior and Mrs [Gwen] Hunt (director of public 
college information),” she said. “But four years 
iS 
We want you 10 know how easy it is i Sia 
Planned Parenthood 
clinic 
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1/2 Mile North of the Junction 
‘of 96 and 43 Hwys. (N. Main St.) 


in the lounge of the Billingsly Student Center. (Above) 
Junior Jackie Johnson anticipates an answer to her puzzle 


Indianapolis 


ago, the staff expanded. We hired a sports 
information director, a new secretary, a 
photo fournalist, a bureau manager, and 
‘@ publications coordinator.” 

‘Andenon sald she has enjoyed working 
at Southern. 

SI've made a/lot of good friends on 
campus,” she said) They're helpful and 
pleasant to work with” 

Hunt is currently reviewing applica 
ons for And 








50's position. She hopes 
placement in April 








Education test 
to be given 


eginning Sept. 1, college students 
Ba admission into a teacher 
‘education program in Missouri will 
first have to pass a general education test. 
The test, called College BASE, is a re- 
quirement of House Bill 463 of Missourt’s 
1985 Excellence in Education ‘Act. It is a 
five-part test that asteses the student's 
skills in English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies, and| includes a 
holistically-evaluated writing sample 
According to Ed uch, associate pro- 
fessor of education; College BASE will be 
administered at 8 a.m, on Saturday, April 
23 at Missouri Southern to as many fresh: 
men and sophomore education majors as 














can be contacted. Students taking the test 
April 23. must register by Monday in 
Room 224 of Taylor Hall! The test takes 








four Kours to complete and Is ad- 
ministered free of charge. 

We already have 57 people who have 
signed upto take the test on April 23,7 
Wich said, “and we would Ifke to en- 
‘courage as many sophomores and juniors 
who are not in Structures of Teaching to 
make application to take the test on April 
33 

People who take the test now—if they 
score high enough—won't have to take it 
again,” he said, “If their score Is not high 
enough, the test will be given periodical 
ly on our campus” 

College BASE will be administered at 
Southern at least one time per semester 
beginning in September. Students also 
may take the test at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia, where it will be of: 
fered five times during the calendar year, 
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Good Friday: 
not a holiday? 


Nn another attempt to set itself apart 
| from other colleges, Missouri Southern 
is requiring students to attend classes 
tomorrow—Good Friday. 
For as long as most students can 


remember, it always has been a given that 


Good Friday is a holiday for persons of 
various religions to mourn the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. Southern historically has 
chosen to skip this holiday for unknown 
reasons. Yet other colleges, including 
Southwest Missouri State University, 
recognize Good Friday as an academic 
holiday. 

There are two possible reasons. Maybe 
the College figured the Easter holidays 
came too close after spring break for it to 
call off school for Good Friday. Because 
breaks are bunched together, that does 
not call for their cancellation. This is 
especially true when it comes to a major 
religious holiday like Good Friday. 

A second reason why Southern may be 
making students attend classes on Good 
Friday could be due to the length of the 
semester. The College's thinking may be 
that the semester can be shortened in 
May by forcing students to attend school 
on a day normally perceived to be a 
holiday. There are probably many 
students who value religious faith more 
than days off during the summer. 

Simply, there is no excuse for the 
College to be ignorant of such an 
significant religious holiday. 


State should not 


earmark funds 


he proposition of earmarking lottery 
Tarsus, for education has been 

brought before the legislature, and 
fortunately it has met opposition. 

Since Gov. John Ashcroft began 
advocating the earmarking of lottery 
funds, school levies and bond issues have 
been defeated at an “alarming rate.” If 
the people see the Governor has backed 
the earmarking of all lottery revenues for 
education, why will they pass a tax hike 
that will cost them more? This is where 
earmarking may mislead the public. 

The lottery has generated almost $125 
million in revenues since it gained 
approval by Missouri voters in 1984 
However, it costs the state of Missouri 
approximately $2 billion to run the 
elementary education system alone. 

Earmarking could prove to be a 
disservice to the people of Missouri by 
misleading them and possibly leaving 
them stranded in a time of need. 








TELL Y ‘WHAT... 
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Situation has turned into crazy mess 





By Mark Ernstmann 
Editor-in-Chief 


[EDITOR's COLUMN | 





know it's really close to beating a dead horse, 

or “Bear” if you will, but this name-change 

bussiness concerning SMSU and every other in- 
stitution in the state is crazy. Every time I turn 
around or pick up the newspaper, a bill is either 
being considered or St 
amended to change the 
names of Missouri's col 
leges and universities. 

From the beginning of 
this endeavor by SMSU to 
drop the Southwest from 
its name, it has been 
doomed. It never got off 
the ground the first time 
because Dr. Marshall 
Gordon, the SMSU presi 
dent, tried to do some © : 
horsetrading with Missouri Southern. In 1986 he 
offered to give us his fruit farm and West Plains 
campus in support of the name change When this 
‘was exposed by the media, all kinds of problems 
began, It looks as if some are still in existence 

Well, as the old adage goes, “If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try again.” 

‘And that is exactly what is happening. Let's just 
run through some options that have been presented 
before the Missouri General Assembly, all in ex 
istence because SMSU thinks it needs to rid itself 
of a direction to gain more prestige 
Rep. Winnie Weber (D-House Springs), an 









alumnus of SMSU, sponsored perhaps the mast 
simple bill ever to appear at the State Capitol. It 


said, simply, drop the Southwest from Southwest 
Missouri State University. Nothing else 
Straight forward and to the point, right? 


Wrong. In typical’ political fashion, the once 
simple bill has now been amended to include five 
other institutions and various stipulations. 

The way the bill now reads, the Southwest in 
SMSU would be dropped. Also dropped would be 
the Central in CMSU, the Southeast in SEMO, and 
the Northwest in NMSU. 

Also included would be changing Missouri 
Southern and Missouri Western to universities and 
allowing them to offer graduate programs 

Rep. Mark Youngdahl (D-St. Jaseph) suggested 
the amendments, and they were overwhelmingly 
passed. 

So now, this college may become a university 
Thad always heard that we didn’t want to be a 
university and that we didn't want to offer grad- 
uale programs The Southern administration has 
always said we want to be the best undergraduate 
college around. Why is everyone now saying that 
it’s great we may become a university and offer 
graduate programs? 

Atone time, it was said that offering graduate 
programs would take away from our current cur. 
riculum and cast the College more money. Are 
these things not true now? 








Whatever the case, the bill has been put on “the 
shelf.” If it comes back this session remains to be 
seen, and if it does, who knows what it will say? 

Another bill, sponsored by Rep: Everett Brown 
(D-Maryville) said let’s create a Missouri State 
University system with one super governing board 
The five regional universities will become MSUs 
with the distinction “at (fill in the blank)” con= 
nected. That bill didn't work 

Another bill, sponsored by Sen. John Schneider 
(D-Florissant), was perhaps the most confusing bill 
to be presented’ He said let’s chunge SMSU's name 
and also make it a statewide institution of higher 
learning. The problem was, the bill also called for 
the deletion of graduate programs at the other four 
regional universities. I thought that if you wanted 
someone to support your bill, you did something 






for them, not take something away. Right, Dr. 
Gordon? 
Schneider said the bill was misworded by a 





Senate employee and that it would be corrected. 
Nevertheless, this bill is doomed 

What I sce here is just another case of “you 
scratch my back, and I'll seratch yours.” Things 
are happening here that many people may not 
even want. It seems as if it is just a series of political 
tradeoffs that aren't accomplishing much. 

‘Amendments are being added; wording is be 
ing changed. Does anyone really know what they 
want? 

SMSU scems to be doing just fine the way it i 
And so is Missouri Southern. If it's not broken, 
don't fix it 








America needs people with global views 





By Brod Kleindl 


Director, Center for Entrepreneurship 





received a minor shock last week: my 15th 
year class reunion invitation arrived in the 
mail. The shock was not from the fact that it 
is hard to believe 15 years have passed, even though 
I notice a few gray hairs now and then, rather 
from the invitation’ over- 
sheet which spoke of the 
world at that time. Nix- 
on) was president. We 
were ending the war in 
Vietnam, which thank: 
fully ended the specula- 
tion of one after my high 
school career. Gas sold 
for 39 cents, but we were 
soon to lose our sources of 
oil. 
One of the most pop- 
ular shows was not Miami Vice 





rather the 


IN PERSPECTIVE 


Watergate hearings. The average new ho 
for $32,000, and the average income was $1. 
IBM had just introduced a correcting typewriter, 
and was almost 10 years from selling personal 
computers 

As a generation, we were living on the great 
‘American promise Life was like television's The 
Wonder Years. The promise was, if you followed 
the proper path, youlwould be a success. Get a 
good education and you will get a job. Your job 
would be stable and you can make enough money 
to ralse 2.5 kids, a cat, and a dog. We viewed our 
college years as a place to gain as much knowledge 
and experience, both classroom and social, as we 
possibly could. Some individuals became profes- 
sional students, moving from major to major hop- 
ing to hold off the real world. The last 15 years 
have broken those promises. 





















There was also a difference in our world 
outlook. America still seemed to be at the height 
of its power, No one would consider buying a 
Japanese car. 

When I was in high school I was told that one 
should sce the world when one is young, when you 
grow old you will not have the time. 1 took this 
advice to heart. Traveling through Europe was a 
chance to’ gain additional! knowledge about the 
world and myself. I expected to see Europe as a 
massive tourist frozen in time, with the popula: 
tion dressed in folk costumes, Venice was such a 
place France, though, can break you of those 
thoughts. The French refuse to speak English and 











Traveling and living in other parts of the world 
gives a perception of the United States con- 
siderably different from the home view. In 1973, 
the Europeans considered Nixon to be a crook and 


Please turn [0 
merica, page 10 








YOUR’ 
LETTERS 


Please submit “Letters to the Editor” to The 
Chart office in Hearnes Hall 117 by noan 
‘Monday for publication in that week's edition, 
‘All letters must be typed or printed neatly, 
‘and signed. Letters of fewer than 300 words 
recelve priority consideration: 








Student sees 
library problems 


As a student at MSSC for three years, I have 
heard various complaints about the library and its 
services, such as poor selection, mishandling of 
books, and unfriendly service from the permanent 
staff. 

But recently, I have realized that these com- 
plaints have substance. A few weeks back I needed 
some extra information for a class project, but the 
school library didn’t have the necessary materials. 
In order to get the information, I had to order it 
through the Inter-Library Loan system provided by 
MSS. I received the information and paid a $5 ser- 
vice fee. After a month, I returned the book to the 
MSSC book drop slat on Feb. 26, one day late. 

‘As far as I was concerned, [had relinquished all 
responsibility and claim at that time About one 


month later on March 24, I received a letter from 
the librarian, Gaye Pate, saying I owed the library 
$24 in late fees. It also specified that [had returned 
the book on Friday, March 4, I knew this was not 
correct, so I contacted Ms. Pate about this letter and 
told her that I'had returned the book on Feb. 26 
and that I didn’t expect to pay more than a one 
day late fee. Furthermore, it was impossible for me 
to have returned it on March 4 because I was out 
of town. She then informed me that after I dropped 
the book off, the library staff placed the book in 
the lost-and-found because there wasn't an iden- 
tification slip on the book. and it stayed in the lost- 
and-found for some time after March 4. So she 
claimed she was “giving” me the benefit of the 
doubt and only charging me for eight days. [again 
told Ms. Pate that after I had dropped the book off 
it was no longer my responsibility to see that it got 
back to the original library. I also told her I would 
be in the next day to'pay a one day late fee of $3 
‘After a brief moment she told me I would now owe 
$5 because that is what the other library charged 
MSSC- It did not make sense to me that, if MSSC 
was charged $5, Ms. Pate was trying to get $24 out 
of me, and I told her that! She then threatened to 
withhold my grades and hung up on me. 

Ms. Pate and her staff need to improve on sim 
ple daily Functions and, most of all! “service” which 
they supposedly provide. As a result of this incident, 
I will now use the services of the Joplin Public 
Library instead. 





Kevin Ancell 
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152-year-old penitentiary continues to serve Missouri 


Warden says location causes problems 








By Mark Ernstmann 
Editorin-Chiel 


8 
0 most Jefferson City residen 
| Misouri State Penitentiary alee 
has been just a part of the neigh 
bortiood: It has outlived governors, legis. 
lators, wardens, and inmates. And it con. 
tinues to live, each day adding to its ex. 
tensive history 
Part of that history includes inmates 
such as Frank James, Pretty Boy Floyd, 
James Earl Ray, and former heavyweight 
boxing champion Sonny Liston. The his- 
tory also includes a 1954 riot in which five 
prisoners died and several guards and pris- 
ners were injured. Seven buildiags were 
destroyed by fire with property loses 
totaling more than $3 million. — 

In 1836 the prison received its first 
inmate—Wilson Eidson, sentenced from 
Greene County to two years for grand 
larceny. Since that. time, literally 
thousands of inmates have come and 
gone. Today, the prison has a population 
of nearly 2,000 and is considered one of 
the largest maximum security prisons in 
the country, It is the only maximum secu- 
rity prison in Missouri as well as the oldest 
penitentiary west of the Mississippi River. 










Warden Bill Armontrout 


When it opened in 1836 at a cost of 
000, the prison consisted of a quarter 
acre of Jand surrounded by a wooden 
stockade 
‘Over the years, she just kept expan- 
“ding” said Bill Armontrout, warden of the 
penitentiary, “We now have 48 acres in- 
side and nearly a mile of wall around it 
with 15 guntowers 
Included in those 48 acres are a hos- 
pital, furniture factory, shoe factory, soap 
factory, and a metal plant in which all of 
Missouri's license plates are made 
“We try to teach good work habits and 
responsibility,’ said Armontrout, “We try 


















Next week: 
Life in the prison 


to provide a skill so when someone leaves 
they can get a fob.” 

In addition to the industry, the prison 
also contains a softball’ field! boxing 
rooms, weightlifting areas, handball 
courts, and basketball courts. It also has 
its own six-channel clased-circuit televi- 
sion system consisting of the three local 
networks, a religious channel, an educa- 
tional channel, and a movie channel. 

Currently, the penitentiary has 55 in- 
mates on “death row." In addition, there 
are 187 prisoners who must serve at Jeast 
50 years before they will even) be con- 
sidered for parole: 

The prison also houses 500 inmates 
with one or more life sentences and 600 
with 30 years to life sentences. The re- 
mainder of the inmates are serving shorter 
sentences. 

While several prisons nationwide are 
under criticism for overcrowded condi. 
tions, Armontrout does not believe this is 
the case in Jefferson City 

—There was a time when I had well over 
2,000 inmates in this prison,” he said. 

Now, he said, due to federal court 
orders and rulings, a maximum number 
of inmates is set, and that controls the 
population. 

“Tonly have two houses that allow two 
people in a cell,” he said. ~Everything else 
can only have one person per cell™ 

According to Armontrout, a prison 
lasification team is responsible for deter- 
mining the leve! of security for a peniten- 
tiary, He said supervision at a maximum 
security prison is “much tighter than in 
a regular one 

“We have very, very tight security I 
would assure you,” he said. 

While security is tight, there are various 
levels on which an inmate is ranked. Each 
Jevel has a different degree of supervision. 

Of the five levels, C-liis the lowest as 
to the amount of security. Armontrout 
said this level is under “Very limited super- 
vision.” He said one living in a half-way 
house would fall under this classification. 

-5, the lewl of highest security, in- 
cludes maximum security and death row: 
Middle levels have varying degrees of se- 
curity, getting tighter the higher the level 

Some 734 civilian employees work at 
the penitentiary. Of those, 440 are correc- 
tions officers. The remaining employees 
work in the hospital and serve as man- 
agers and supervisers in the factories, 
maintenance area, and food service. 

The hospital is staffed by licensed 


(Aboxe) This is the view a prisoner sen 
tenced to death would see as he entered 
the gas chamber. Alter strapping the in 
dividual fo the chair, the chamber is sealed 
and sodium cyanide pellets are released in 
to a bucket of sulfuric acid. The resulting 
gas eventually suffocates the person. 
(Right) A prisoner would be led down this 
brick sic chamber. From 
there, he sill enter a retaining cell inside 
the chamber and wait for the fatal mo- 
ment. A bnick-inlaid cross on the sidewalk 
js near the entrance to the chamber 
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physicians and nurses. While surgery was 
once performed at the prison, the Univer: 
sity of Missouri-Columbia Medical Center 
indles it now: The prison does handle 
Post-operative patients as well as those 
needing other medical assistance. 
Armontrout, a veteran of the US. Navy 
and five tours in Vietnam, said the prison 
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as built on three levels and that made 
it Thard to manage” 

“Its a tri-level prison just full of nooks 
and crannies." he said 

He also said the prison's location causes 
some security problems. 

*Thave public streets on three sides” he 
said. “We are located in’a poor place” 
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Armontrout said one problem was Jef- 
ferson City residents throwing things over 
the walls, He sends a team of guards out 
each morning to) check the)grouinds for 
anything that might have come over, in- 
cluding weapons and narcotics. 

He said visitors also can present a pro- 
blem when it comes to narcotics. He said 
items can be smuggled in and passed to 
inmates during the visits. 

=If I catch anyone with narcotics, or: 
committing any other crime for that’mat- 
ter, I charge them just like society would,” 
he said. “ll bring up the charges and 
have them tried 

Supporting more than 700 employees 
and nearly 2,000 inmates requires a large 
amount of money, and Armontrout said 
the state legislature has not been kind to 
the penitentiary in the area of funding. 

“Our budget has been very lean the last 
few years" he said. “And the outlook is 
Jery poor. We've spent a lot of mony, and 
We need ta spend ajlot more” 

He said he could understand the legis- 
lators’ problems when iticame to allo- 
cating funds for the penitentiary. 

“If someone asks you if you would 
rather have your money spent on prisons 
‘or education, you're going to say educa- 
tion,” said Armontrout. "The taxpayers 
want us to keep the prisoners on the slick 
side of the}wall, but they don't want to 
pay for it” 

According to Armontrout, much money 
is needed by the facility in order to catch 
up with technology: He said the long: 
range plan for the prison was to eventual- 
ly take it out of service entirely. 

“The trend across the country is to go 
to the smaller prisons)" he said! “would 
like to sce Missouri with more smaller 
maximum security prisons” 

‘Armontrout believes that if the prison 
remains open, the hard-core inmates will 
be moved out and the prison will become 
a low-level one. 

Ifhe had his choice, Armontrout would 
like to see the prison located in a rural 
area with a buffer zone surrounding itin- 
stead of city streets 

“We are jon some choice real estate 
here” he said. “This Jand is worth alot 
of money” 

Bat for now, the Missouri State Peni: 
tentiary will keep adding chapters to its 
history. It will remain a landmark as well 
as just another part of the neighborhood. 

Said Armontrout, “I think this peniten: 
tiary has served Missouri well, There is a 
lot of history here™ 











Execution may take place this year 


State prison seeks additional funding for renovation of gas chamber 


By Mark Ernstmann 3 





rom the outside, it looks like any 

other stone structure on the prem- 

ises. But inside, the stone structure 
reeks of death. 

Thirty-nine individuals have met their 
death in that stone structure—the only 
gas chamber in Missouri It is located at 
the Missouri State Penitentiary in Jeffer- 
son City 

Warden Bill Armontrout has been told 
by the Missouri attorney: general's office 
that an execution will take place this year 
‘OF the 55 men on death row at the peni- 
tentiary, three have exhausted the stan 
dard appeals 

Currently, Misso 
states in which exccutions are carried out 
by lethal gas. While the chamber has not 








i is one of seven 


been used since 1965, Armontrout said an 
exceution may occur “around October” 

Because the existing chamber was built 
in 1938, Armontrout is apprehensive 
about the impending execution 

“There are virtually no safety devices” 
he said. “It's dangerous to our staff and 
witneses 

He said additional monies have been re- 
quested from the state’ to renovate the 
chamber. Because of a lean|budget the 
legislature may have a difficult time fin- 
ding the dollars 

According to Armontrout, the chamber 
is the only execution facility in the state. 
He said it has gone unmodified and the 
original plans and instructions have disap- 
peared. It is unknown who built or de- 
signed the chamber. The prison’ bistory 
does not contain the information. 

‘Two steel chairs are {aside the chamber. 


The inmate {s strapped to the chair, a 
lever is pulled) and sodium cyanide tablets 
are dropped into a bucket of sulfuric acid. 
The resulting gas is inhaled and causes 
death. 

Also inside the chamber is a holding 
cell where the prisoner waits for the fatal 
moment. Usually that moment is 12:01 
‘a.m, of the given day. Inside the cell is a 
bunk, a sink, and a toilet ‘The paint is 
‘peeling off the walls and the Facilities are 
covered with rust 

According to Armontrout, renovation is 
imperative He said the chamber must 
catch up with modern technology. 

“With the technology we have today, 
there is no reason not to make It safer,’ 
he said. “We need to make {t safe for 
everyone imolved, except for the one be- 
ing executed, of course” 
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Students 
take trip 
over break 


Biology majors travel 
to Ossabaw Island 


pring break proved to be a learning 
experience for 17 biology majors and 
two faculty members. 

Students enrolled in Biomes, an upper- 
division biology class, and two instructors 
traveled to Ossabaw, a barrier island off 
the coast of Georgia. Their main goal was 
to study the ecosystem and the habitats 
of the island. 

“We had a great ti id Dr. Jerald 
Hendrix, assistant professor of biology 
“This trip was very educational: 

“Learned a Jot more than I expected 
to," said Audrey Walker, biology student. 
“T especially learned a Jot from the walk 
ing lectures.” 

Missouri Southern was one of four col- 
leges able to study and tour the island. 

While the group was on the island, 
temperatures were lower than normal 

“At night it was cold, but we were very 
well prepared,” said Hendrix. “Thankfully 
there were no colds or injuries” 

Since there were no classrooms, the lec- 
tures were conducted in'a different way 
The group would follow Dr. Phillip 
Greear, the host and instructor, and listen 
while he conducted “walking lectures." 

Students explored a maritime forest 
and other areas of the island and toured 
a salt marsh and the Torrey mansion 

Other activities included digging 
clams, listening to fireside stories, and 
watching the wildlife—alligators, burres, 
pigs, cattle, ponies, and different ocean 
birds 

“The little pigs were the cutest things 
1 saw," said Walker. 

The island cuisine consisted of fresh 
seafood. Students ate crab, clams, and 
shrimp. 

"We found some old crab traps so we 
got to catch our own crab,” said Hendrix. 

“My first impression was that it was an 
sland paradise,” said Wayne Stebbins, 
‘ussociate professor of biology. “It was the 
most educational biomes I ever had the 
‘experience to work with 

On the last night the island employees 
had a barbecue for the students and 
faculty. 

The Ossabaw Foundation sponsored 
usy” said Hendrix. “Everyone was very 
hospitable toward us.” 

‘The Ossabaw Foundation has extended 
its invitation to Southern to visit the island 
again 

“They enjoyed having us just as much 
as we enjoyed being there," said Hendrix. 














Lift Off ROTC cadets prepare to leave by helicopter Friday on their way to Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., for training. (Chart photo by Pat Nagel) 


Residential hall fees will increase next semester 


By Lisa Clark 
Campus Edi 


esidence hall fees for next semester 
have been raised to $950, with that 
money used to cover all the casts 
incurred by the dormitories 
“Foes have only gone up approximately 
1 percent,” said Doug Carnahan, direc- 
tor of student life 
This year students are paying $938 per 
semester to live in the residence halls. 
According to Carnahan, the residence 
hall system is funded entirely by the 
ney collected through fees. 
“We receive no state money,” he said. 
bey pay for themselves.” 
Missouri Southern budgets more than 


ti 








$1 million per year for the residence halls. 
The College also receives $50,000 from 
summer residents. 

‘This year, $540,000 went to American 
Food Services to provide food in the 
cafeteria, Half of each student's dor 
mitory payment goes for this allocation. 

The other half of the fees collected are 
used to cover all other expenses incurred 
by the halls. 

The College must make two payments 
each year to pay for the interest and prin- 
ciple on the revenue bonds that were pur- 
chased to build each hall. These payments 
total $120,000 each year. 

The fees also cover the salaries of 
workers in the residence halls. More than 
$120,000 goes to pay for the two head res- 


idents, one mechanical maintenance em: 
ployee, one matron, one custodian, and 
for student help. Added to this is $14,000 
to cover the retirement and Social Security 
costs the College is required to pay for 
each employee. 

Utilities for the halls—including water, 
electricity, fuel, and the phone system— 
cost about $83,000 each year. 

The College also pays $5,000 per year 
to insure the buildings 

Finally, more than $38,000 is budgeted 
to cover the cost of the cleaning supplies 
and anything else needed for the general 
operation of the halls 

“I match our residence halls to anyone 
in the state,” said Carnahan. “It also has 
one of the lowest rates for room and 





board” 

Webster Hall will be renovated this 
summer, Painting the building both inside 
and outside as well as re-carpeting the 
lobby, remodeling the bathrooms, and re- 
pairing the furniture in the Jobby and the 
rooms are all part of the project. Plans are 
also being made to repair and paint South 
Hall 

Currently, the College is planning to 
build a new residence hall complex that 
will include apartment living for 200 
students, a new cafeteria, a recreation 
room, a laundry room, an exercise room, 
and a television room. 

Housing applications for the summer 
and fall sessions are available in the stu- 
dent services office 








Workshop hi hopes to aid area high school students 


By Chris Christian 


Sut Wrter 


66 CA urvival of the Smartest" will be 
the topic of a one-day workshop 
to be held Saturday, April 23 at 

Missouri Southern. 

This workshop will offer assistance to 
first-year college students on how to suc- 
cessfully adjust to their initial college year, 
Students planning to enroll in any college 
or university are encouraged to attend the 
workshop. 

“Our: program has been designed for 
high school students that are wanting to 
go to college” said Dr. Earle Doman, 
director of counseling. “We want students 
to be successful 

“We feel that we can help them by dis- 
cussing the realities and stresses that lie 
ahead of them in their college carvers.” 

Doman, who will lead the opening ses- 
sion, will give advice on how to identify 
‘and cope with stress. 

“{ will highlight what causes stress in 
college” he said. “We will then look at the 





realities of dropping out, suicides, and 
everyday pressures” 

Doman also hopes for good interaction 
between students 

“A panel of students will discuss their 
experiences and answer questions,” he 
said. “We've asked RHA members, the 
freshman honors society, orientation 
leaders, and others to give their insight 

“Hopefully the college students will 
provide information on haw they cope 
with’ their stresful situations, which 
should lead to interaction between the 
students.” 

Workshop registration starts at 9 a.m. 
in Matthews Hall Auditorium. This will 
be followed by the general session which 
will open the day's activities 

At 10:30 a.m. students will break up in- 
to study areas. Each student will chose an 
area that interests him or her 

One study area will be "Study, Study, 
Cram, Exam’ Myrna Dolence, coordi 
nator of the Learning Center, will lead 
the group. She will introduce college- 
bound students to effective study skills 
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“College Advisers are VIP's" is another 
study topic. Doman will explain the im: 
portance of the college adviser and the ex- 
pectations students should have of them. 

The final topic available to students 
describes student life. Val Williams, direc- 
tor of student activities, will describe 
‘campus life and the importance of getting 
involved in various campus organizations 

[At the conclusion of the break-out ses- 
sion, éveryone will gather for a luncheon 
to be held at 11:15 a.m. Nancy Disharoon, 
director of career planning and place- 
ment, will be the guest speaker. 

“I would like to describe to these pro- 
spective students what current employers 
are looking for in a college graduate, 
beyond academics and studies,” she said. 

Following the luncheon, the group will 
listen to Heidi Oakes, who will lead a 
general session discussing how to finance 
college expenses, and the importance of 
watching a person's diet 

“The average freshman gains 10 pounds 
their first semester,” she said 

The students will then participate in 











another break-out session at 1:30 p.m. 
After this session the students will join for 
the closing ceremony 

This is the first year Southern has held 
a program, and Doman hopes it will not 
be the last 

“We have been sending mailings to 
various schools and students and will 
hopefully have a good turnout,” he said. 
“If the program has a good turnout and 
is successful, then we will look toward it 
being an annual event.” 

Doman says approximately 30 to 40 
percent of students who start college never 
finish. He hopes that by covering possible 
problem areas students might encounter, 
they will be able to better handle the pro- 
blems they have ahead and have more suc 
cessful college careers 

Interested students will be required to 
register with the College and pay a $10 
fee the day of the workshop. 

For more information on the program, 
persons may contact the office of con 
tinuing education at 417-625-9384 





College names new SA’s 


Nineteen students will hold positions next semester 


ext year's staff assistants for the 
Ni: Souther residence halls 
were named Tuesday, 

Thirty-five students were interviewed 
by the residence hall staff to.fill the six 
avallable openings. Initially, 65 students 
expressed an interest in the positions 

The SA's next year in Webster Hall will 
be Jim Billingsley, Bill Haynes, Sean 
Mertz, Bill Wofford, Mike Poclking, and 
Cary Jones 

It has been tentatively planned that 
Webster Hall will no longer house women 
next semester due to the increasing need 
for more men's housing in the residence 





halls 

South Halls SA's will be Dawn Kliche, 
Lori Lemmon, Ginger Ford, and Marsha 
Stone. 

Missy McKee and Eva Feldman will be 
the SA's in the North and South Annexes, 
respectively 

The apartment SA’s will be David Kirk- 
sey in building’‘A) Leigh Sligar in building 
‘B) Marla Main in building ‘C; Dawn 
Hayes in building ‘D; Tony Clay in build 
ing ‘E; Ken Pennington in building ‘F; 
and Scott Denny in building 'G’ 

Debbie Gipson and Dusty DeVillier 
will remain as head residents 





Officer elections will be held 


Petitions will be available April 11 in student services 


be primary election for Student 
Ts ‘executive officers for 1988- 

89 will be held) on Wednesday, 
April 20: 

Senate general elections will be held on 
Monday, April 25. The offices available 
are president, vice president, secretary, 
and treasurer 

Potential candidates must be enrolled 
as full-time students at Southern. Also, 
they must achieve a 25 or better grade- 
point average. Finally, they are required 
to be completing a minimum of 60 hours 
at the time of the election. Twenty-nine 
of those hours must have been completed 
at Southern. 

According to Doug Carnahan, Student 
Senate adviser, the executive officer elet- 
tions are only held once per year. Senators 
from each class are elected in the fall 

“Fifteen to 20 percent of the full-time 
students typically vote” he explained 

‘Carnahan said part-time students may 
not vote, nor are they allowed to become 
members of the Student Senate. 

Carnahan said he would like “every- 
one” to be able to participate in student 


government 

“I'think the Student Senate is impor- 
tant,” he said. “As far as student problems, 
they make recommendations to the ad- 
ministrati 

Terri Honeyball, Student Senate pres- 
ident, said/she would “like to see some 
good ‘competition 

“We all want to see this be a fair elec- 
tion," she said 

The Student Senate currently has nine 
senators from each class and four exec- 
utive officers. It has the authority to enact 
any legislation it deems necessary for the 
good of the student body. 

In order to run, a candidate must ob- 
tain a petition from the student services 
office. ‘These petitions will be available 
beginning Monday, April 11. The petition 
must bear the signatures of at least 3 per- 
cent of the members of the student body 
All petitions must be returned by 5 p.m. 
April 15 to the student services office 

“Lwant everyone who wants to run, to 
run,” said Honeyball 

For more information, persons may 
contact the student services office. 
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Kerney 
takes first 
in nation 


Junior theatre major 
is feeling ‘refreshed’ 


By Chris Quarton 


Sia Writer 


ee 

inning an Outstanding Speaker 

\ K ] of the Year award was quite a 
surprise for John Kerney 


Kerncy, ‘a junior theatre major, 
member of the Missouri Souther debate 
squad. 

“I've never won first in anything ia my 
life” he sald. “It's given me a while ney 
perspective on life” 

Kerney won the Outstanding Speaker 
award March 18 while participating in 
the National Novice Individual Events 
Championship at Northeastern Okla- 
homa State University. 

Kerney also won several other awards 
at the tournament. He won first place in 
dramatic interpretation and prose He 
placed second in poetry and fourth in per. 
suasive speaking” Finally, he placed sixth 
{n the nation in impromptu speaking 

Kerney’s Outstanding Speaker of the 
Year award places him first in the nation 
overall, 

“It's refreshed " he said. 

Kerney gave 19 speeches in one day at 
the tournament. 

David Delaney, debate coach, said 
there are six speakers in each round and 
that one round lasts for an hour and a 
half 

Delaney said he is “not surprised” that 
Kerney won the Outstanding Speaker 
Award. 

He has a great amount of skill” 
Delaney said. 

Delaney said Kerney is able to take con- 
structive criticism well. 

“I've never heard him say a bad thing 
about a judge" he said. “He does have a 
favorable attitude” 

Kerney said he did not expect to win 
five awards. 

“I'don’t know how to explain the feel- 
ing when I won these” he said. 

According to Delaney, this marks the 
first year that more emphasis has been 
placed on maintaining an equal balance 
between debate and forensics for the 
Southern squad. 

“We've just opened up another dimen- 
sion,” he said. 

That way we've bad a chance to shaw 
some of our talent,” Kerney added. 

Speaking in reference to Kerney, 
Delaney said: ~That guy is self made He's 
not a natural talent; he had to make him- 
self everything he is” 

Delaney said next year Kerney will be 
looked upon to provide leadership for the 
younger debaters 
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Cormick 


McCormick receives offer 


Southern senior may attend University of Rochester 








att McCormick, who expects to 
graduate from Missouri South- 
ern in May, has received an of- 


fer he may not want to, refuse. 

“I received an offer fram the Universi- 
ty of Rochester,” McCormick said. “They 
gave me an offer for five years with a tui 
tion waiver, which is $11,990 a year, and 
a five-year fellowship on top of that for 
$5,750." 

McCormick would pursue a Ph.D. in 
philosophy, then pursue a teaching carcer 
in the field. But he still has not decided 
whether to take Rochester up on its offer. 

T have until April'15 to decide” he 
said. “I'm still waiting to hear from the 
University of Virginia, and'I have also ap- 
plied to the University of Maryland and 
Duke University 

Dr. Barry Brown, assistant professor of 
philosophy at Southern, did his graduate 
work at Rochester and has been assisting 
McCormick on independent study ppro- 
grams to prepare for graduate school, 

“I know the people there: they're my 
friends” Brown said. “I called them to put 











a good word in for Matt, and I wrote 
them a nice letter” 
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Brown, however, denies that his con- 
tacts with Rochester landed McCormick 
the offer. 

He got in on his merits” Brown sald 
*He is an honor student with something 
like 13.8 grade-point average He also did 
very well on his Graduate Record Exam 

Brown sald Rochester offers one or two 
students a ~really nice stipend” every year, 
and that McCormick is one of those spe- 
cial stude 

Brown is hoping McCormick will ac 
cept Rochester's offer. 

They've got a first rate program, 
said 

When Southern established its honors 
program in 1984, McCormick was one of 
the first rec: 

Dr. [Steven] Gale and Richard Hum. 








be 











phrey recruited me to be in the first 
group,” he said. “They offered me a full 
tuition waiver, and I took all the honors 
classes I could get into™ 

McCormick said the honors classes are 
more difficult and challenging than the 
regular courses most students take He 
said the honors program provided the 
push he needed to continue his education. 


T was so disillusioned and angry in 
high school,” he said. “I was sick of it. I 
was bored.” 











Plant, Page rock again 


New album is not a ‘Led Zeppelin reunion’ 





By John Ford 


Aststant Editor 





Rating: *&&'%4 
(out of & & & *) 


E nlisting the aid of former Led Zep- 





pelin guitar great Jimmy Page, 

Robert Plant, former lead singer 
with the band, bas put together an album 
which, while not a Led Zeppelin reunion, 


is good. 
On the album 
Now and. Zen, 





Page's riffs do not, 
however, take center stage: Page plays on 
only two of the tracks, “Heaven Knows” 
and “Tall Cool One” The latter song is 
done with Zeppelin style, albeit tongue- 
in-cheek. It seems Plant is poking fun at 
himself and what he once was in the song 
Tcan just imagine him, belting the lyrics 
out in his Led Zeppelin togs, the tradi- 
tional bell-bottoms and floral shirt unbut- 
toned to the waist. 

Noticeable in the song is the fact that 
Plant isn’t as young as he used to be: no 
longer does he sing as someone would 
sound if they slammed a car door on their 
fingers. This is most evident in what I call 
the “Voice from the past™ segment in “Tall 
Cool One” Basically, Plant sings part of 
the opening line from “Black Dog: (“Hey, 
hey, mama...) and, with the ald of a com- 
puter, Plant’s own voice seems to mock 
him with the very same words. The voice 
is a younger Plant, circa 197 It seems 
mocking because it is a higher pitch than 
Plant's voice {s today 

Also noticeable to Zeppelin fans, on the 
same cut, snatches of “When the Levee 
Breaks” and guitar riffs from their 1973 
album Houses of the Holy can be heard. 

Less noticeable to the casual listener, 
but apparent to longtime fans of Jimmy 
Page, is the guitar riffs on ~Tall Cool One” 
which seem to explode from the speakers, 
while the drums pound the rhythm, and 

Plant wails I feel the new album is more 
{hap lightly reminiscent of Led Zeppelin 
T1 and IV. 

If Thad one beef with the album, {t 
would be that Plant didn't include former 
Zeppelin bassist John Paul Jones as a ses- 


sionist on this album. I don’t know if that 
was Jones’ or Plant's idea (fo exclude 
Jones). However, it would have made a lot 
‘of people who listen to “sound-alike” 
groups such as Kingdom Come\ and 
Whitemake ecstatic because these two 
bands, and numerous other “heavy-metal” 
bands base their musical! styles on) Led 
Zeppelin. In my opinion, a Plant/Page! 
Jones reunion, such as the one which took 
place in January 1986, would make the 
other bands pale upon comparison. No 
‘one does it any better than the originals 

Due to the death of Zeppelin drummer 
John Bonham in 1980, a true reunion Is 
impossible. In a recent interview with 
Rolling Stone magazine, Plant said the 
band ended when Bonham died, 

In addition to being the driving (and 
pounding) force behind such Zeppelin 
classics as “When the Levee Breaks” and 
“Stairway to Heaven,” Bonham served the 
band as a sort of patriarch, the person 
who kept Page and Plant from going at 
each other's throats, and who strived to 
keep egos in check. 

Enough history; back to the matter at 
hand! As an album, as a new album, Now 
and Zen is destined to become a hit 
among new and old listeners of Robert 
Plant. However, Zeppelin fans, the album 
isnot Led Zeppelin, Although the album 
does have snatches of song from earlier 
days and some of the flavor of earlier 
albums, the musical style is definitely late 
1980s. Gone is the heavy throbbing bass- 
line of the early recordings. Bass player 
Phil Scragg seems that he doesn’t want to 
imitate the sometimes overpowering bas- 
line of Zeppelin, most conspicuous on 
“Four Sticks” from the /V album. 

In addition, guitarist Doug Boyle, 
while excellent, is not in the same league 
as Page Maybe that's a little harsh. What 
T'm trying to say is the solos and riffs lack 
that “cutting edge” Jimmy Page leaves’ On 
the cuts “The Way I Feel” and “Billy's 
Revenge” the riffs are clear, clean, and 
resonant, but just lack that little some- 
thing extra, something which is intangi- 

ble that Jimmy Page had. Or maybe I just 
live in the past, and nothing new seems 
quite as good as the old stuff. 


Department plans banquet 


jurnout is expected to be excep- 
| tional for the first English banquet, 
planned for 6 p.m. Saturday, April 

16, at the Holiday Inn. 

Participating in the event are English 
majors and minors, alumni, departmen: 
tal faculty members, and former faculty 
members. 

“The purpose of the event is social,” said 
Dr. Henry Morgan, associate professor of 
English: “We hope it will enable those 
nected with the department, past and 
resent, to renew friendships and to share 
experiences 

Morgan, along with Dr. Elliott Den- 
niston, associate professor of English, has 








planned this event for the past five years. 

“General information questionnaires 
sent to alumni received an enthusiastic 
response,” said Morgan. “It indicated an 
overwhelming interest in such a get- 
together” 

‘Acash bar will open at 5 pm., followed 
by dinner at 6 p.m., after which the win- 
ners of two writing awards, the Morgan 
Award and the Langston Hughes/Lucille 
Dinges Award, will be announced 

The cost to attend the banquet is $9 per 
person. Reservations must be made by Fri- 
day, April 8 in the English department in 
Hearnes Hall 








Coming pttthradione 





Chamber Music 


Concert Piano Concert 
Goplin 7:50 pm! Monday Ore 
St. Philip's Wednesday 


Episcopal Church 


Leonard Pennario 


Taylor Auditorium 









‘Cat ona 
Hot Tin Roo!’ 
April 20 
Taylor Auditorium 





Band 
8 pm 
Tuesday 


Pitsburg 


Charlie Daniels 


Memorial Auditorium 


Ralph Nader 


Lecure as 
8 p.m. 
Wednesday April 15-16 


Memorial Auditorium 















‘Biloxi Blues’ 


Memorial Auditorium 












April 


Peter, Paul, 
& Mary 


Brady Theatre 


‘The Mikado’ 
May 7, 12, @ 14 
Tulsa Opera 


Call 918-582-4035 for tickets 










Gatlin Brothers 
Tomorrow 
Uptown Theatre 


The Alarm 
Monday 
Uptown Theatre 


ynton Marsalis 
April 7 
Uptown Theatre 







Reunion of 

Sha-Na-Na 
Apri 9 

Uptown Theatre 





Submit to Avalon 


Avalon is currently accepting artwork, 


and essays for publication in its 


to be published April 21: The deadline f | 
April 14 at The Chart office, Room 117, Hearnes Hal 


Jast issue of the year, whicl 





phy, poetry 
Wwe anticipate 
for submissions Is 5 p.m. Thursday 


short stories, photog; 





























‘The Music Man’ 


ces June 20 Edwin Drood’ 
Spal 510) Outdoor Theatre July 18 
pp rexs thestte (Muny Opera) Outdoor Theatre 
Call 514-5611900 | 11 514.361-1900 (Muny Opera) 


‘The Mystery of 
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Local residents to vote on new City Counci 


Candidates answer questions about solid waste, economic development 








By John Ford 


Amisant 








ters will be asked to choose four 
City Council members Tuesday 
from a field of eight candidates. 
All eight candidates answered questions 
last week from the public at Joplin’s Holi 
day Inn. The event, sponsored by the Jop~ 
lin Chamber of Commerce, gave local res- 
idents a chance to question candidates on 
issues much as economic, development, 
waste disposal, the recent Council action 
on the vacating of Gum Road! (which 
would enable the airport to lengthen its 
north runway), and raising revenue with- 
in the city 








order to improve Joplin’s economy, the ci- 
ty should strive to expand existing in= 
dustries, as well as work together to bring 
new industry to Joplin 

Bernie Johnson, assistant professor of 
business at Missouri Southern, believes 
cconomic growth must involve the labor 
force, particularly the unemployed. 

“We'd like more and better jobs, higher 
paying jobs,” said Johnson. 

Candidates gave numerous reasons for 
wanting to serve on the Council 

“The first of the Council's duties and 
responsibilities are enacting legislation, 
establishing city policies, and adopting 
budgets.” Stults said. “There's a couple of 
key words in there—policies and budgets: 





“Believe it or not, Joplin is in a prime position for 
extreme population growth as is the state of 
Missouri and anywhere in Arkansas. | want to be 
part of that challenge and growth.” 


—Bernie Johnson, Gity Council candidate 





Present at the forum were general seat 
candidates Jack Stults, Bernie Jobnson, 
Leonard Morris, and Jim West. Two 
eral seats are currently available Also 


2 can. 





attendance was unopposed Zone 
didate Cheryl Dandridge 

In addition to these candidates, Earl 
Carr, D. Paul Schaefer Jr., and Jim Hud 
attended the forum. Carr, Schac~ 
fer, und Huddleston scek election to the 
Zone 3 Council position. 

Questions at the forum were posed by 
Gary Duncan, president of the board of 
the 








directors of Joplin. Chamber of 
Commerce 
In regards to economic growth in the 


city, some Council candidates said in 





Asa Councilman, what I would want to 
do, is to help provide the leadership 
necessary to establish the sense of direc 
tion for Joplin’s future 

Stults’ qualifications, in addition to be 
ing « Joplin resident for 13 years, include 
a master's degree in business administra 
tion from Pacific Lutheran University in 
Tacoma, Wash., and serving as a member 
of the airport board, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a Chamber subcommit 
tec on tourism. He is president of Reser 
vation Travel Services 

Johnson, who said the future of Joplin 
is “challenging” believes the city is ripe 
for growth 

“Believe it or not, Joplin is in a prime 


Iron Gates seeks to keep 
dogs from getting in trash 


Population consists of 70 percent retired persons 


By John Ford 


ith boundries extending from 
17th t6 32nd Streets, and from 
Twin Hills Country Glub to 


Cleveland Aventie, Iron Gates Village is 
located just outside the Joplin city limits 

‘Our population is around)300," said 
Earl Allison, a member of the board of 
trustees, The village was incorporated in 
1956. 











t least 300; added Mayor Robert 
Key. "About 70 percent are retired.” 

While the villag ost part, has 
Joplin water and cable television services, 
city police and fire protection are not pro- 
vided to the village because Iron Gates 
residents do not pay: a tax for these ser 
vices. One third of village residents utilize 
wells for their water supply 

“Our fire department comes from Ga- 
lena.” said Key. "We contract with them 
to belp us. 

~Galena does a darn good job.” Key 
added. “They can get here in a hurry. 

Key said Iron Gates’ police protection 
is provided by the Missouri State Highway 
Patrol and the Jasper County sheriff's 
department 

One of the most recent improvements 
to the village was the installation of yield 
signs at busy intersections 

‘According to Key, traffic accidents had 
‘occurred where the village's roads joined 
with “the main di However, since the 





























installation of the signs, not one accident 
has occurred 

The village currently has three busi 
nesses: Eagle Picher, Servicemaster, and 
Tron Gates Skelly, a service station and 
automotive repair shop. Eagle Picher In 
dustries has had a sheet: metal fabrication 
plant, which employs 40 people, in the 
village since August 1965. 

“We fabricate special-purpase battery 
containers for our couples plant, where 
the batteries are made.” said Jack Cober 
Iy, a representativy of the Iron Gates firm. 

Plans for the village include a general 
cleanup of “eyesores.” 

utrently, we've got roads, ditches 
and general cleanup areas that we've 
started,” Allison said 

“It's a full-time job just to keep 
everything working and cleaned typy Key 
said 

‘As mayor of Iron Gates, Key's duty is 
to respond to problems faced by the vil 
lage’s residents 

“We get all the complaints.” he said 

Fortunately, I have four board members 
that help do things out here™ 

The main area of citizen complaints 
focuses on the problem of dogs running 
loose and getting into trash. , 

“We have trash pick-up weekly, and in 
variably people put out their trash before 
pick-up time,” Key said 

Tn addition to serving as mayor of Iron 
Gates, Key owns an auto repait business 
at 2ist and Maidea Lane in Joplin. 





















Skelly Service Station is one of only three businesses located in Iron Gates village 


position for extreme population growth as 
is the state of Missouri and anywhere in 
Arkansas,” he said. “I want to be part of 
that challenge and growth 

“I think Joplin faces challenges in the 
Tespect of solid-waste treatment. We're 
looking at « project that involves millions 
of dollars and needs to take us well into 
the 2ist century.” 

While he is a Southern faculty member 
and lifelong Joplin resident, Johnson has 
served on the Joplin industrial develop- 
ment authority, ne parks and recreation 
board, the airport promotion project, and 
is currently chairman of the zoning and 
planning commission. 

Morris believes serving on the Council 
would be a “public-service job.” He said 
“I am dedicating myself and my cam: 
paign to the people of Joplin. 

1am devoting all of my energy and 
will continue to do so to win this cam 
paign for you, the people of Joplin,” he 
said 

Morris is retired from a management 
position and currently serves as a member 
of the senior citizens policy couneil at the 
Joplin Senior Citizens Center. Morris has 
lived in the city for 11 years 

Jim West, a candidate for a general 
seat, brought his reasoning for desiring 
the post to’a more personal level 

The question was asked of me ‘Wh¥ 
are you running for City Council; and the 
answer I give them is: "If you feel strong. 
ly about a problem, and you don't do any 
thing about it, then you become part of 
the problem,” West said 

West numed many of the various com: 
mittees and boards he has served on and 
said he had “paid his dues: 

‘At this point, I have paid my dues, and 
I'm ready to be your city councilman, 
West said. “Hf elected, I intend to serve all 
four years in the city because the citizens 
of Joplin voted for Jim West, and have 





Retirement center 


confidence in Jim West, and he will not 


Jet you down” 


West is currently employed as a ware- 
houseman at Fleming Foods and has held 
offices with numerous organizations such 
as public relations officer with the Joplin. 
chapter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, cur- 
Tent chairman of the city's traffic commit: 
tee, Vice president of the board of the Area 
Agency on Aging, and secretary of the 
board for the Joplin Senior Citizens 
Center. West has also served on a review 


| members 


tire city of Joplin. 

“The decision of a Council member is 
not for a certain person or organization, 
but what's good for the whole city,” he 
said. 

Huddleston is a businessman, with in- 
terests in insurance and advertising. He 
serves as president of 408 Taxi Service and 
is a lifelong Joplin resident. 

According’ to incumbent Earl Carr, 
when he was first elected to the Council 
two years ago, the city was in turmoil 

“Td like'to tell you that we have re- 





“1 won't presume to tell you that | know what's 


best for everyone that 


a City Councilman’s job is to t! 


every person in Joplin 
were they sitting on th 


lives in Joplin. 1 feel that 
k about how 
would vote on an issue, 
e Council/” 





—Paul Schaefer, Jr, Gity Council candidate 





committee regarding the Joplin Home 


Rule Charter. 


Dandridge also cited her involvement 
with the Council and numerous other 
committees as an advantage in seeking 


election, 


“I would like to continue as a Counc’ 
member, and I would like to finish what 
Istarted, as far as economic development 


and solid waste disposal (is concerned), 
she said 

Dandridge is currently mayor pro ten 
of the Council and also serves as represen 





tative on the regional solid waste advisory 
committee. She is a former member of the 
pn and has 





zouing 
served 


d planni 
on the natural resources and urba 











| League 





Spring River Christian Village is located 0} 
Mall in Joplin. It is located near the mall 
part of the community. The retirement ce 


ent committee for the Missouri 


eston believes decisions made by 
neil members should benefit the en- 


established a professional, effective, and 
working Council,” he said 

Carr is a Council representative on the 
regional solid waste advisory committee, 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and serves on its transportation commit- 
il tee He is employed by Eagle-Picher In: 
dustries as engineering manager 

The fihal candidate is Paul Schuefer Jr 
4 computer consultant and lifelong Joplin 
resident. He holds a bachelor of science 
m degree in business administration from 
n= Southern. According to Schaefer, a 
member of the Council should put himself 
in the voter's shoes 

“Lwon't presume to tell you that I know 
in what's best for everyone that lives. in 
Joplin,” Schaefer said. “I fee! that a City 
Councilman’s job is to think about how 
every person in Joplin would vote on an 
issue, were they sitting on the Council 








n a 20-acre tract of land behind Northpark 
I 10 give residents the fecling that they are 
‘ter is capable of serving up to 200 people. 


Spring River Christian Village provides 
four levels of living for senior citizens 


By Steve Moore 
Saat Wier 











roviding a service for the elderly 
P: hich until now was not found be 
tween Tulsa and Springfield, is the 

purpose of the Spring River Christian 
Village 

The village, which began construction 
in July 1956, is located on a 20-acre tract 
directly behind the Northpark Mall 

The new retirement complex consists of 
12 two-bedroom duplexes, 76 private 
rooms and apartments, and 00 beds af in 
termediate and skilled care. When filled 
to capacity, the village can accommodate 
between 175-200 residents 

Although Joplin has several nursing 
homes and apartment complexes for the 
elderly, Carl Shearer, who is in charge of 
marketing and church relations for the 
village, says the concept behind Spring 
River Christian Village is unique to the 
area 

‘According to Shearer, the new village 
differs from nursing homes and apart- 
‘ments in that it offers several levels of liv- 
ing in one community 

“In one village you have four levels of 
care, and they're there when you need 
them,” he said 

The first level is independent living, 





which occupies the 12 duplexes In this 
level, maintenance of the duplex and its 
surrounding landscape is provided 

The second Jevel of care is congregate 
living ‘This is comprised of one bedroom 
and studio apartments located in the 
main or “congregate” building. The vil- 
lage stalf provides housekeeping. meals, 
limited transportation, and planned social 
activities. 

Residential care is the third level of liv 
ing. This consists of private and semi 
Private rooms. Assistance with medication 
and “the daily activities of living” such 
as brushing hait and dresing, is provided 

The fourth level is intermediate and 
skilled care. According to Shearer, this 
level is similar to a nursing home. 

Provided for all levels of care is a din 
ing hall with reduced meal prices and an 
activities director to plan social events, 
eutings, and games Also available is a 
chaplain and chapel to provide religious 
services 

Construction on the village is planned 
to be completed by May 1. Landscaping 
and final work on the congregate building 
are the only jobs left to be finished. 

According to Shearer, the village was 
originally conceived by a group of Joplin 
area residents 

“There were a number of men in the 





area,” he said, “that were interested in this 
type of facility because of their needs 

Shearer said they desired a place where 
elderly relatives and friends could live 
with their peers in a caring atmosphere 
This group, comprised mainly of area 
ministers, eventually became the steering 
committee for the construction of the new 
village 

The group then contacted Christ 
Homes, an organization that has bee 
establishing villages of this type for over 
25 years. Christian Homes then advised 
the group on how to obtain the land and 
gain church support 

The location for the village was selected 
over other available tracts of land because 
it was felt that being near the “main- 
stream of life” in Joplin gave the residents 
of the new complex a feeling of being part 
of the community. 

Funding for the project, which Shearer 
said cost between $5-$6 million, came 
primarily from the issue of tax exempt 
bonds that were bought by various 
corporations 

Duplexes in the village became avail 
able for occupancy on Dec. 16. Four du. 
plexes are now occupied, and some rooms 
in the congregate room have been re 
served. According to Shearer, the response 
has been “very good.” 
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Senate tries to better 
state lottery legislation 


Amendme i} attempt to create more money 


took office and started raising ideas of ear. 

marking the lottery for education, school 

levies and bonds were being defeated 
right and leftsaid Willis 

Willis believes that if all lottery money 

is put into education, people will no 

Jonger find use to pass levies or bonds 

since all lottery money is already being 

used for education 
“There is a real misconception here” he 
said, “Although the Jottery has generated 


nts wi. 


By Chris Av Clark. 
ee 


Ik 


ing in more money 
It was the second att 





he Missouri Senate has given pre 
liminary approval to an amended 
tate lottery bill in b f bring 








npt by the Senate 
at making in th 


he lottery 
during the 1953 legidative session 
According to Jim Willls. « 









ommunjea- 

















b een at the State Capitol: the close to $125 million, people don’t realize 
pretence aie Pased a that it takes almost $2 billion just to nin 
eel ontl amendment’ in)hopes of the elementanjadeetoe system in this 
Correcting some of the problems since the state 
Ioiery Seas approved by voters in19$4° 1 think the amendments to the bill give 
Aber are two basic problems that we legglatany mec Meera to do what they 
prellooking ats) Wills sald. (“Firsts the: eeliGmeteeeey Som funds brought 
re wrong. As it stands, 45 in by the lottery 
toward prizes, t45 According to Willis, the original bill i Members 0 { Missouri's House of Representatives listen to the reading of a controversial 
percent toward state pre d 10 brought before the Senate did not call for Legislators 


bill. The cu rrent legislative session will run through April: (Chart phote by Seay Vanslyke) 
percent toward in of the lot: 





€armarking proceeds from lottery tickets 











tery. The real is that there for education. However, he also eaid the ; i 
bnotenveh indngotslnen tf gation ttewe. ea ad te $55,000 to Th 

It Eseryi igh to run a sucessful lottery placed in a special "State Lottery Fund™ = I wou =H a OCa € zs 1 O ral 
ee c _ ee AD a fe ee E from which the Missouri legislature could By Mark R. Mulik for in the bill was $108,000. The entire 





then appropriate the money to specific 


ms. 


the people to be voted upon again. We 


lte’s is the limits put M di certainly won't have money for another 


n lottery advertis 





am bunt was “thrown out™ by tlie House 
state prog: 































: ——___ SP propriations committee, but! $55,000 state park If that doesist s> 
Ing, touinly the brief disclaimer attached According te Sen Edwin Dirck (D-St roposing funds fo etovenials we pat back iniby the Hoe Ges A pee atid the 4 partment of 
to the end of all lottery advertisements’ Ann), auther of improvements bill, no P screational tr ject, a bill is cx mittee. The $55,000 amount pased natural resources said approxittiately one 
The attorney general suggested that Jes than $0 percent ef mane from the Working its way through the Mis- tI 4e House half of the proposed trail, which is cur 
ME put a disclaimer!in\the; advertise: lottery, will ke targeted log prizes souri Senate that would allocate $55,000 led by five votes to take the rently undergoing planning in two pilot 
ments,” said Willis: “But when you get think one of our main purposes isto for the project 000 out,” said Pauley Projects, would cost about $900,000, 
Be corn\o it, we ate inducing people make thellottery more attnetie= Dey The Missouri River Trail (also called the Upon reaching the\Senate appropria A court case is currently in litigation in 
fo play the lottery. We want! people to said. Bigger prizes is one way to get peo- MKT Trail or the Katy Trail) wouldrun tions committee, the amount of funding the Federal District’ Court Fastern Dis 
gpend money on the lottery. We don't need ple to become interested Playing the from St Charles to/Sedalia along the ‘on the Lill was again dropped entire trict at St. Louis, Glosrmeyer 0. MKT 
4 disclaime ake it all lottery abandoned MKT (Misouri-Kansas-Texas) The $55,000 was to fund maintenance Railroad was filed in Decen ter 1086 ty 
PAIL we want to say is "Here Willis believes the ability to spend lot- railroad route along the trail and salaries of department a Jandawner along the proposed, trail 
tery, and that's it tery money wherever needed ls one of the bicgcling of natural ayes. Approx. route who claimed his Comtitational 
EW Since its inces th top concems of the Misouri legidature — grc Separt- imately $42,000 of the amount Seestothe rights had been violated when the rail 
[ generated approximately $125 Uthink the legislature feels ithas tobe ment of natural rsouresi and just Fp, ‘alaries of two employees of the depart- road reclaled the land froeatiche 
iedilcation and other state prc ore Aeaible with: the way it spends ple in general’ said Rep. Jim Pauley (D ment, while the remainder {s fo go to had formed a railroad routs 
“of the contron ncernin a thera the lottery. he sald. "A'lot Ashland), who opposes the bill. “The ov: maintenance expenses We think all the briefs are before the 
Cov. John Ash advexation of ear- of the senators believe earmarking sabad porition tithes obs lee along the trail We Rave this one-10th of a cent sales judge sald Bob Windholin, an achtccs 
Marking all lottery monies for educ idea, I think that most of the money will We felt the department of natural re 










So far, the 


tax which supplies moncy 10 the state 
parks department said Pauley, “This is 
here they get most of their n poney, That 
‘expires in September of '89. It'll po before 


Attorney General warns 
of ‘gypsy’ asphalt dealers 


roblem 


House and Senate have op 


attorney general of the state: "It’s his deci. 


ward education, but we cannot limit sion now 


sources was using an easement for some - 
urselves by committing all that maney to 


thing it wasn't to be used for™ 
The amount of funding originally asked 









how that once Gav. Ashcroft _ education. 





with “gypsy” asph alt deal 





lay the asphalt and then tell consumers it 





Last weekend, high school students from around the state gathered at t! 


ous businessmen 
mimers unbeHevably 
ees for repaving driveways and 
then leave town before finishing the 
fob—have resurfaced in Miscnuri, At 
torney General Bill Webster wim 
Webster « 
recent 6 


de 








d his office is inwstigating 
mplaints about such 
o Kansas City a 
uri He sa 









ansas Ci. 












ty office ts investigating complaints from 
consumers who are believed to haw lost 
nearly $25,000 to p asphalt dealers 

We see problems with thes so-called 


‘gypsy’ asphalt dealers every spri 
Webster said. “We're not surprised. With 
the recent warm temperat 








in the state 





these dealers are out hitting the 

‘Our concern is that consumers don't 
become victims in these dealers 
&. We want to alert cormsumers of this 











asphalt deal 
ers usually flowing scam: “They 
tell consumers they've just finished repay 
a neighbor's driveway’ and have some 
halt left’ Then they tell con 








will cost thousands of dollars to finish the 
Or some dealers will ‘siroply lay 
black paint instead of asphalt on the 
driveway and then leave town with the 
consurien’ money” 


work 


Webster warns consumers who are ap- 
proached by a door-to-door asphalt dealer 
to 

WCheek the company’s reputation 
with the Better Business Bureau. Also call 
Webster's office to see If any’ consumers 
have complained about thie company 

Be Icery of door-to-door businessmen 
selling asphalt under the guise of “I just 
repaved your nerighbor’s driveway and 
have some asphalt left,” or “your spouse 
(or employer) contracted me to do the 
work; didn't they tell you? 

WDon't pay forany work in advance 

Don't pay for work with cash; use a 
cheek so you'll have a receipt 

MAsk whether the dealer is insured or 
bonded; they should be 

Get the license plate number of the 
dealer's vehicle 











Webster also urges consumers who have 
problems with asphalt dealers to {m 
mediately 





contact his office or the local 


Participate in “Youth in Government.” The convention was sponsored by the YMCA to Better Business Bureau, 


they'll repave their driveway for $100, 
sive the students a closer look at the political system. (Chart photos by S ean Vanslyke) 


What usually happens, though, is they 


Missouri! tries to reduce drug trafficking 


Increased awareness in routine stops by Highway Patrol leads to more busts 




















“Since the 5S-mile per hour speed limit in all those places, toa 
pa ne Sn Se ee Whilé many'of the drag tralffckers are 
i — Saaz Ullic cops” he said." Missourrs Highway stopped and arrested, Casey sald just ws 
ith Misouri rerving ai kind ofa Patrol is doing more than stopping peo- many traffickers go undetected. He said 
Crossroad: ica drugs ple for speeding recently-arrested traffickers have had 
are re Daring January and February, troopers their drugs ticketed for Cleveland, Chi 









caga, and New York City 
It’s not as if all the drugs are travel 





confiscated 360 pounds of cocaine /and 
3,668 pounds of marijuana while making 
I arrests Casey pointed out that one 
Springlield resulted in 247 
alne 









Tm 
some stops are made in Missouri. There's 
no way to guess where they ga I know we 


ing through the state” he said ure 





soul's 





relations person for southwest 















7-county district, “recent arrests can be illegal sontraband has been are doing a better jab of stopping some 
Hoe Se said. “It might be in a suit- of the drugs, but it would be absolutely 





the part of state troopers 
Many times these people have been 
d fo 





case: Sometimes it's j ust in a paper grocery 
bag, but the officer can't just check the 
He has to have 


crazy to gues how many get through: 
Casey said the Highway Patrol ss try 
ing to protect its safety at the 
the drug arrests are made 
“In the last three years, we have lost 
three officers in stops,” he said. “Some of 
these people are dangerous 
The first thing we want to do is pro- 













ever the case, he has to believe something 
ature is involved. 
Casey said the pioblem is not only in 


of a serious n 





Missouri. tect the icer. He knows his life may be 
It's a nationwide problem,” he said in danger each time he makes a stop. He 
7 The ‘coastal state} are having just as just wants to stay alive 
hie clepartment has de many problems. Texas, Louisiana, New 





in recent year. Mexico, Arizona—you name it. Drugs are 
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Bhalla leaves homeland 
to have chance to study 


Native of India designs, 


By Julie Spradling 
SiH Winer 


ven though he didn't know how to 
speak English, Rakesh Bhalla came 
to the United States in 1955 from 
India to have a chance to study 

Rakesh Bhalla (Rakesh means “moon,” 
‘came from a suburb in New Delhi He is 
part of a close-knit, middle-class family 
with two brothers and two sisters 

Bhalla started /his life in the United 
States in Houston because he knew other 
Indians living there. He felt it would be 
“somewhat of an extension of home” 

Instead, be found that “life in Houston. 
was too fast.” He was not able to receive 
‘an opportunity’ to mix with the American 
people there 

He attended the University of Houston 
for one semester, but found it to be expen- 
sive Bhalla also discovered he did not like 
Boing to a “big” school. 

Before coming to the United States, he 
had many pre-conceived ideas about the 
US. Those ideas were dissolved when he 
arrived in Houston. Bhalla believed that 
an American's life consisted of the fun and 
adventure as portrayed by Roger Moore 
in the James Bond movies 

“I could just imagine myself in the seat 
‘of a Lotus with a beautiful blonde in each 
arm? he said. “I'saw instead, men rushing 
down the highway on their way to work 
with a cup of coffce in one hand and a 
doughnut in the other” 

Bhalla then began searching for a 
smaller college to attend. 

“I needed to find an inexpensive school 
where I could get a quality education 

He came to Missouri Southern in the 
fall of 1986, 

In’New Delhi, Bhalla was in his high 
school's honors program and won national 
awards in drawing and painting competi- 








exports fashio n jewelry 


tions He also was im olved in many 
educational television pi ‘ograms dealing 
with general and social : sciences. 

After high school, Bhal 1a attended the 
University of Delhi with approximately 
75,000) other students. H © was a pre- 
medicine applicant (a one- year program 
in India), but failed in con petition and 
Teft school. 

After leaving the Univers ity of Delhi, 
Bhalla said he spent 60 days \in the Him- 
alaya Mountains “exploring myself and 
finding out what I wanted t 0 be” 

This is part of his family | tradition, 
culture, and religion. Bhalla y vas born a 
Hindu, but later converted to ( Thristiani- 
ty. Daring the time Bhalla w ’as in the 
Himalayas, he had with him only the 
necesiities of life. He stayed at a moun- 
tain altitude of approximately 14, 000 feet 

He started /his own business in 1981 
with financial assistance from his mother 
and brother. 

“I design and export fashion jews *Iry all 
over the world.” said Bhalla 

He puts out about 30 design s per 
month. He designs necklaces, belts, earr 
ings, and bangles. All the jewelry he sells 
is hand-crafted by his family and app. rox- 
imately 60 workers in India 

Nirvana, which means state of med ita 
tion or elevation of the mind, is his ¢ ol- 
lection’s name 

Bhalla sells his jewelry to approximat e- 
ly 400 boutiques in the US. and to vari 3s 
stores Worldwide. His buyers include som € 
of the shops on Fifth Avenue in New Yor. « 
City and Smugglers, a chain store ir 
California 

Bhalla said the majority of his jewelry 
is bought by teenage girls (14-18) and 
women in their 20's to late 30's who are 
seeking. al sophisticated Jook 

“When I see a girl wearing my jewelry, 
it gives me a real sense of pride.” he said 




















Bhalla plans to receive a bachelor’s 
degree in economics-finance at Southern, 
then pursue a master’s de 
tional business. 
international 
business 

Education is an 
ding to Bhall 

‘One who socks education has to forget 
about comfort, 
fort has to forg 
said. 

Bhalla beleives the experience he has 
had for the three semesters will be the 
most memorable time in his life 

I really feel that I have found my 
farnily in this school,” he said. 

Bhalla believes he “can always get help 
in any department and the administration 
is easy to get along with” at Southern 


¢ in interna- 





He wai 
trader 


s to become an 
in the fashion 








sity of life, accor. 





and one who seeks com 
about education,” he 











Rakesh Bhalla 


He is involved with several clubs and 
‘organizations on campus, including the 
honors colloquium, Philosophy Club, In- 
ternational Club, Phi Beta Lambda, and 
Koinonia. 

T have made good friends in these 
clubs and I am proud of them;” said 
Bhalla 

“Studies are important, but so are other 
things like belping others. Education is a 
complete experience, not just making A's 

Bhalla also is involved in the fund rais 
ing for the veteran's memorial on campus 
Last fall he had a jewelry show in which 
all his proceeds went to help support it 

I feel the freedom we enjoy in this 
country is irreplaceable.” he said. “We 
should all be thankful to thase who have 
given their lives for this country 








Sterley manages to juggle: school, work, bowling 


By Chris Christian 


Sat Writer 














nly an elite few qualify to join the 

Professional Bowlers Association, 

but Brett Sterley accomplished 
this at the age of 19. 

Sterley, a Missouri Southern sopho- 
more, says he has always wanted to bow! 

~My mom and dad introduced me to 
the game,” he said, “It’s been a family 
pastime: I started playing when I was six 
and haven't stopped since: 

‘A junior league program at The Plaza 
first interested Sterley as he bowled there 
for two years. He then moved to finish his 
funior program at Carl Richard's Fourth 
Street Bowl. 

Much of Sterley’s bowling success is 
credited (o Carl Richard 








“Carl has taught me an awful lot” he 
said. “He's been very instrumental in the 
development of my game 

Sterl ey believes his interest grew dur- 
ing his younger’ years because of the 
general atmosphere of local bowling 

“The: junior program and area bowling 
is more of a social sport,” he said. “It was 
mostly to get together with friends and 
have some fun. 

But sit age 15 and in his final year of 
junior bowling, Sterley realized there 
might be more to bowling than just the 
entertainment aspect 

“{ showed a lot of improvement that 
year” he said. “My average improved, and 
it looked like 1 might have somthing” 

Sterley looked toward the professional 
ranks in \his first year of adult league 
bowling 








L always wanted to be a pro bowler, 
b ut the time when I realized that it might 
nit just be a dream was in my first year 
of adult league." he said. “I got out there 
an d saw that I could beat a lot of people 
thot had played much longer: 

1 n four seasons of adult league bowl- 
ing. Sterley has been successful in main: 
tain ing a high average 











and receiving 
sevei “al honors Each year he has been 
selec ted to the city all-star bowling team, 
hic: h consists of the top five bowlers in 
the a: -ea league competitions 

Sterley currently is boasting an im 
pressiv 218 average in Tuesday league ac- 
tio \d at Carl Richard's Bow! East, and 
a 225 average in league play, at Carl 
Richarc I's Fourth Street Bowl. He receat 
Jy set a city bowling record with an 16 
which is a’ three-game sct with a 
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© A merica/From Page 4 — 


Vietnam to be When asked 
where I was from, they would not have 
heard of I Uinois When I said Chicago, 


they woul} reply, “Oh yes, Gangsters! 


a crime 








The US. was not the center of their 
world 
It will be interesting to sce _my 


classmates, ('o sce how they hayr adapted 
to this coming on of age I wonder how 
many are th classical yuppies and how 
many have a chieved the 2.5 kids, a cat, 
and a dog. I vyonder also, haw many have 
secn Venice T he United States, in a sense 
has alio come: of age Today Reagan is 
president. The cost of a new home on the 
East or West C oast can be over $200,000, 








possible score of 900. 

Sterley, while bowling as often as possi 
ble, has many other responsibilities which 
take up his time. He is pursuing an eco- 
nomics-finance major at Southern, 

“Southern is a real nice college, and it 
is very reasonably priced,” he said. “It’s 
close to home and has a comfortable at- 
masphere with quality people” 

Sterley also works full-time in the ac 
counting department at Tri- State Motor 
Transit 

“T really like the people there, and I've 
Jearned lots" he said. “I plan on staying 
with them for some time™ 

Since joining the PBA in June, he has 
been working his way up through the PBA 
ranks by trying to score well in regional 
tournaments. 






14-year-old 
welcomes 
challenges 


Gifted student believes 
faculty is ‘very good’ 





By Stephanie Davis 
Saft Write 











ifted with an unusually-high 1Q, 

li-year-old Daniel Baker wel- 

comes the challenges Missouri 
Southern offers 

Baker, a resident of Sarcoxie, has not 
received his education through public 
schools Instead, his parents have edu- 
cated him at home. 

At Southern he is majoring in history, 
which is of mild interest to him 

“It was a convenience for me to get the 
adviser. I wanted,” he said. “Military 
science {s one of my bigger interests 

What fascinates me the most [about 
military science) is the challege” added 
Baker. “Here {at Southern] there are all 
sorts of challenges in all different areas as 
opposed to being only one type 

Baker, who scored a 28 composite on 
the ACT test, outscored the 1Q test— 
which measures up to 170. His actual 1Q 
has not yet been determined 

In his fourth semester at Southern, 
Baker had a 3,87 grade-point average last 
fall. He is currently enrolled in 14 hours 

“I think Southern has a very good facul 
ty” he sald, “certainly an excellent library, 
but the administration is difficult to 
judge, although I think it may be average 

Attending classes with students older 
than himself seems to have “no special ef 
fects” upon Baker. 

“I concentrate on the professor and the 
lecture” he said, “not the people around 
me, so 1 am encountering no problem in 
that way 

Baker believes the exchange between 
not attending public schools and achiev 
ing academic excellence has paid off. 

“1 did not feel deprived of the company 
of my own friends,” he said. “I may have 
missed some important experiences, but 
I think I came out well in the trade off 

He said the only thing he keeps in mind 
while studying is “never take the grade for 
granted and never lose my cool on the 
test” 

Baker was offered a Regents scholarship 
to Southern, but turned it down. 

“I wanted to save the scholarship for a 
time when I need it, he said 

He takes a special interest in repelling 
‘as part of his military science clas. 

“Repelling is something I know I can 
do now and do well,” he said 

He said classes at Southern arc 
much different in format. 

got wise to all the differences in the 
first semester,” he said. “I was more 
prepared the second time” 
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Over 25 percent of the auto market is con. 
trolled by imports. There is no longer that 
tacit promise of a good job that will last 
one’s lifetime 

This has placed a great deal of pressure 
on the current college student. Much of 
the students’ educational energy is 
directed toward future employment. For 
many, life is becoming high school, col- 
lege, and then a career, working the first 
five years to pay student loans 

Perhaps my generation's innocent ig- 
norance allowed use of certain privileges. 
We felt that the future would wait, giv 
ing us time to experience the world. Reali 
ty seems to come much quicker today 





This is a loss for many students. The 
chance for knowledge and experience of 
fered in college, like our youth, passes by 
only once, and quite too rapidly. So do the 
chances to gain the wider experience of 
seeing the world. 

Tn 10 to 15 years, many of you will 
receive an invitation to your past. What 
will color your lives and build your 
character between now and then, and in 
tum color our nati 





? America needs peo- 
ple who have a global world view, who 
can see clearly, and lead confidently 

A poet once said, “See Venice and die 
Perhaps he should hav id, “How can 
you die before you see Venice? 








ADAMS AUTOMOTIVE, INC. 


FOR ALL YOUR AUTOMOTIVE 
NEEDS FROM OIL CHANGES 
TO ENGINE REBUILDS 


“HIGH QUALITY, LOW COST” 





LOCATED 2 5/8 MILES EAST OF 7TH & RANGELINE ON 7TH STREET IN DUENWEG 


PHONE: 623-7318 


"We woold) [ike to have the opportunity to prepare an ettimate for your next repair or service needs” 
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Southern 
will face 
SMS today 


By Rob Smith 


Tnecutive Manager 


ne 
fter winning four of five gam 

A= would expect rainouts teams 
a coach with a hot team. But Wer 

ren Tumer is not bothered in the 

“We need time off” he said’ “We've 
been playing every day, and the players 
can use a|break every now and then” 

Souther, which had games washed 
out Monday and Thesday, will play South- 
west Missouri State University at 3 pm 
today in Springfield. Despit 
4-2 loss to the Bears, Timer is anxious to 
play the NCAA Division I opponent 

“They're just like anyone else he said. 
“I want to play them and all the big 
schools as much as possible” 

Southern wall start freshman southpaw 
Ken Grundt against the Bears. SMSU 
coach Keith Cuttin said the Bears will 
counter with junior left-hander Darren 
Garrison, who is 2} with a 5.14 ERA. 

“Grundt pitched well for us against 
Central State Okla.) University” Turner 
said. “He did/a good jobyand we were 
able to win 9-1" 

Guttin’s Bears are 16-8 overall. He 
listed pitching as the team's strong suit 
and said he was pleased with his team's 
‘overall performance. 

“We just got back from a trip to Flor- 
ida” he said “We went 85 during the 
trip. 

‘We have a lot of respect for Missouri 
Southern. We expect a good game every 
time we play them!” 

While Turner may enjoy playing NCAA 
Division I opponents, recent contests have 
pitted the Lions against smaller colleges 
and universities 

Southern finished 2-2 in its own Mutt 
Miller Classic. The Lions then hasted the 
Leroy Wilson Classic, losing only to Mis- 
‘souri Baptist (7-3). In Southern’s six wins, 
the’ Lions dltscored their opponents 71-16. 

Many of those runs can be attributed 
to the play of junior Jody Hunt. Hunt had 
driven in 13 runs with 13 hits in his last 
2% at bats going into yesterday's game 
against Kent State University. In addition 
to Hunt, Turner has been pleased with the 
play of freshman second baseman Tim 
Casper. 

“Casper has hit the ball better than we 
thought," Tumer said. “He's picked up 
some big RBIs. Both he and (freshman 
first baseman Dan) Rodgers have played 
enough games that they are almost soph- 
‘mores at this point 

According to Turner, the two tour 
naments have already started to spark in- 
terest for next season 

“T've got people calling about getting: 
in the tournament for next season” he 
said. “It gives some of the northern teams 
a chance to play early in their seasons 

“They (the tournaments) promote Jop- 
lin. They bring money into the communi- 
ty. It also generates interest in Missouri 
Southern baseball.” 

After today’s game against SMSU, the 
Lions will’ play Missouri Western in a 
doubleheader Saturday in St Joesph 
From St. Joesph, the team travels to 
Fulton to face Westminster College for a 
twin-bill Sunday. The Lions will not 
return home until April 7 when they host 
School of the Ozarks in a 4 p.m. 
doubleheader. 
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Leroy Wilson, who used to drive the bus for Missouri Southern athletic events, now assists the 
Southern fan baseball Lions in various capacities. He worked in the concession stand at Joe Becker Stadium last 
weekend as Southern hosted the Leroy Wilson Classic in his honor. (Chart photo by Sean Vanslyke) 


‘Horrible weather’ sinks golf squad 


Cox hopes conditions improve for weekend tournament at William Jewell 





inishing fifth overall in the Missouri 
Western Spring Classic) Bill Cox 
was disappointed with his team’s 
performance 
“Iwas not pleased,” said Cox, Missouri 
Southern golf coach. “We should have 
won that tournament. We were in fine 
shape going into the last day to win the 
tournament and just blew it” 
According to Cox, the wind wreaked 
havoc with golfers the entire weekend. 
“We had about 40-mile per hour 
winds he said. “We bed borrible weather 
all three days, but I'm not making excuses: 
Obviously, there were four teams that ad. 
justed to the wind better than we did. 


While Northiec 


Western will 


fter finishing 12-19 ¢ the 
1987-85 basketball cam, Mic 
suri Western will not offer head 


coach Skip Shear a contract next year. 

It came as a total surprise to men 
Shear said. “Last Tuesday (March 22) the 
athletic director called me in his office 
and said both me and my assistant (Bob 
Burchard) were gone 

‘As far as I am concerned, I was never 
given a reason for my dismissal” 


Tennis team 


ith the addition of two players 
the Missouri Southern women’s 
tennis team will now be cx 


peting with a full squad. 

“We were lucky to have these girls in- 
terested in playing.” said Hartford Tun: 
nell, head coac 

Freshman Kris McBride and junior 
Lisa Kolwitz are joining freshman Anna 
Rodriguez, sophomore Julie McGrew: 
je Walton, and senior Carol 

















fissouri State Univer 
































Although she Is t 
Young fan 


watches as the Lady Lions attem, 
nament they hosted last 
State of lowa in the semi 


00 young to play, a Missouri Southern fan 
jit to pull out a victory in a tour- 
weekend. Southern fell 9-7 to Central 
finals. (Chart photo by Sean Vanslyke) 


sity won the tournament, there was one 
bright spot for the Lions: Freshman Chad 
Huffman, Southern’s only medalist, had 
rounds of 80-78-79 to finish eighth overall. 
Freshman Boyd Downey thot two good 
rounds on the first two days of the tour- 
nament with scores of 74 and 73, How- 
ever, a disastrous 92 in the final round 
kept Downey from becoming a medalist. 
Although the tournament is over, bad 
weather continues to affect the team go- 
ing into the Willfam Jewell College 
Midlands Tournament in Liberty. South- 
em golfers were unable to practice Mon- 








day because of wet grounds Cax said this 
makes selecting a team for the William 
Jewell tournament impossible 





“What we do before each tournament 
is play qualifying rounds” he said. ~Nor- 
mally, what we do is play three rounds 
and take the five lowest qualifiers” 

While the weather affected last week- 
end’s tournament, Cax expects better con. 
ditions tomorrow 

“We enjoy playing at Liberty” he said. 
“It's a nice course, but we don't prepare 
for a particular course The weather 
varies too much to do that 
~ “The storms are supposed to be out 
before thelweekend. I have to pay ktten 
tion to the weather. My life depends on 
ity 


begin search for coach 


Ed Harris, men’s athletic 

would not give a reason for Shear’s 
missal. 
It's not linked to any one thing” Har 
ris said. “Those sort of decisions are made 
from within. I can't tell the specifics as to 
why he was dismissed” 

According to Harris, a search for a new 
coach will be conducted. He expects t 
name a replacement by the end of April 

Shear said he was busy ing for 


director, 














next season when the news came. 

We had some recruits on campus and 
had plane tickets for some other guys to 
he said. 

In 1] years as a bead coach, Shear has 
compiled a 172-145 record. During his six 
year stint at Western, his record) was 
88-94, including a 25-9 mark in 1985-56. 
This season the Griffons finished fourth 
in the CSIC and reached the NAIA Dis 
trict 16 semifinals 





adds 2 players to roster 


Denham on the squad. 

‘With six girls, instead of four, we will 
be able to compete in more matches” said 
Tunaell 

The team dropped its season opener, 
9-0, on March 12 to Southwest Baptist 
University. Only four players competed 
for Southern 

‘SBU is the strongest in the [MIAA] 
conference, so the competition was 
tough” said Tunnel. “We were able to 




















40 games in the match, which was 
a big accomplishment 

Tunnell Is looking for the enthusiasm to 
continue Saturday as the team travels to 
Manville to play Northwest Missouri 
State University. He anticipates the en- 
thusiasm to bring a successful match. 

“T've never seen them (NMSU) play, but 
I feel our girls are becoming more com- 
petitive and we will do OK; sald Tunnel 
“You can never be too optimistic” 


Lipira will take Lady Lions 


to District 16 


C= off an impressive showing 
in their own invitational, the soft. 
ball Lady Lions will look to con- 
tinue their winning ways as they prepare 
for their first district action of the year. 

After a game against Central Missouri 
State University in’ Warrensburg today, 
Southern will play three games tomorrow. 
Saturday's action will pit the Lady Lions 
st three more NAIA District 16 op- 
s in Columbia. 

After losing their first two games of the 
season, the Lady L! have won nine of 
their last Ll games 

The girls are doing great sald Pat 
ch. “I am hoping they 
will keep the morale high 

Freshman Julie Ruckman, who has 
hurled two no-hitters this season, has 
ed the majority of the Southern 






















“Ithas been t 
playing so ma: 
Lipira 
Ruckman has 

senior Chri 
Jolie is really proving herself as a 
her” said Lipira 


gh, especially on Julie, 
gumes in a|row said 












ed the pitching post 


Tidman suffered a 


afte 








tournament 


Southern hosted the Lady Lions Invita- 
tional Tournament March 25-26. Win- 
ning three games and ending the 17-team 
tournament in a third-place tie, Southern 
was eventually eliminated by Central Col: 
lege of Iowa, 9-7 

We every other team in the 
tournament.” sald Lipira. “We totaled 54 
hits in the five games we played” 

The game scheduled Tuesday against 
Emporia State University was called due 
to rain. Lipira said the game will be 
rescheduled. 

Although Lipira said the game against 
CMSU is important, she is more con- 
cemed with the District 16 competition 
fs Columbia. 

According to Lipira, this will be a 
critical tournament because it will decide 
the top eight teams in the district. Lipira 
said three games each day makes for a 
“tough” schedule 

“It's sort of scary? she said, “Julie will 
be g a big load, although Shelly 
Hodges Garr has been working hard and 
will probably be ready to help out. 

If we keep everyone healthy and Julie 
from ehaustion, the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the season is good 























Statistics 
are often 
meaningless 


gardless of what coaches, 
R players, and statisticians 
might say, far too many sta- 

Listics are kept in sports 

‘As a fan interested in many sports, 
read everything from box scores to 
game summaries Mast of the time, 
the statistics I'read mean litle. 

Take baseball, for example If 1 
want fo know what happened, I look 
at the score I might be curious who 
got three hits, who hit the longball, 
and who drove in the runs. Rarely 
am I interested in who served as a 
pinch-runner or who went 0-for-2 
and had little to do with the game. 

‘Television statistics are’ even less 
valuable than those in the news. 
paper. Many times statisticians ma- 
nipulate statistics to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the player. An an- 
nouncer could’ point out’ that Joe 
Flagemdown {s batting 352, bution- 
ly .219 with runners on first and 
third with less than two out in the 
seventh or eighth innings. By. the 
same token, he could be 3-for-3 on 
the afternoon with two home runs. 

In 1987, Minnesota Twins pitcher 
Bert Blyleven struck out 205 batters 
while winning 15 games. On the 
other hand, he gave up 46 home runs 
and walked) 101. All I'm suggesting 
{is that Ican see two ides to Bly= 
Jeven—the effective side and the side 
that watches the ball sail over the 
wall 

Football is just as bad at butch- 
cering game plays and results, A quar- 
terback could complete 10 of 12 pas- 
sex, but the opposing quarterback 
might go only four for 14. While the 
results are swayed toward the first 
passer, the second quarterback’s 
passes could have been for touch- 
downs. Meanwhile, the other passer 
may have thrown short passes that 
totaled only a few yards Based on 
these statistics, you can decide which 
quarterback you would want on your 
team, 

Statistics are abused. They tell far 
too much meaningless information. 
Maybe you find value In the fact that 
Joe Throwapass had a high comple- 
tion percentage You can have him. 
I want the guy who can make my 
team win, 

In tennis, John McEnroe might 
defeat Boris Becker in the first set 
6-2. The announcer could point out 
that McEnroe only had a first-serve 
percentage of 25. The announcer 
might (do this|to point out the 
strength of McEnroe’s second serve 
However, all it proves is that too 
much emphasis is placed on the serve 
rather than his overall game Instead 
of praising McEnroe for his win, the 
announcer often gets wrapped up in 
his own amazement of how McEnroe 
won the set with such a low total 

Still, there’s more. As if the above 
is not included in this category, there 
are still other stats that do not at- 
tempt to tell you much of anything 
I call these the who-the-hell-cares 
statistics. 

Tn hockey, you can elaborate on 
the importance of the actual time the 
goal was scored. “Pat LaFontaine 
scores at the 8:23 mark™ Who the 
hell cares? 

In bowling, I don't want to know 
how he knocked the pins down. I just 
want to know that he did knock 
them down, ~Pinknocker had an 
‘open frame in the seventh” Who the 
hell cares? 

In basketball, save the shot chart 
for the coaches. The fans do not 
want to know! whether the points 
were scored in the paint or from 
three-point range Give me the score. 
Otherwise, who the hell cares? 

Maybe someone can find value in 
such statistice Frankly, such mean- 
Ingles information seems to do lit- 
tle more than confuse the average 
sports fan. If you have a stat, but it 
has no effect on the outcome of the 
game, who the hell cares? 











Rob Smith rs executive manager of 
The Chart 
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Oaklawn attracts visitors 


from across the Midwest 


Larger purses enable fans to see big-name horses 





By Rob Smith 


Execlitive Manager 





Ithough bettors might not put 
money on horses with such names 
as Zindelay, Shoo Shoo Magoo, and 


Sonuva Boosh, Oaklawn Park takes in 
more than $2.5 million in bets each day 

According to Terry Wallace, director of 
media relations and track announcer, the 
Hot Springs, Ark. racetrack handles more 
than $157 million each year, Oaklawn is 
located some 250 miles from Joplin 

With the amount of money handled 
and the 1.2 million visitors per year, 
Wallace said the track might best be 
described as a "social experience” 

“You go to the track to bet on the 
horses," he said. “That's the lure of the 
whole thing. We put ona show just like 
any major sporting event 

Oaklawn is one of the top five horse 
racetracks’ in the nation bused on the 
amouit of money bet during a year. 

This track does very well,” Wallace 
said, "We have to draw our crowds from 
other areas. In New York and California, 
there are more people that live near the 
tracks. 








have people from Dallas, Oklahoma Ci 
ty, Tulsa, Memphis—all over the region 

Of the more than 12 million guets, 
many arrive on tour buses that depart 
from surrounding cities. First opened in 
1904, Oaklawn is the largest single tourist 
attraction in Arkansas 

While many people return to Oaklawn 
each week, the horses are rotated between 
several racetracks. 

“The quality of the horws has improved 
over the last five or six years,” sald L 
Beale, a free-lance photographer at Oak 
lawn. “At the same the purses have 
increased 

‘At this track, we get many of the good. 
big-name horses to race hera” Wallace 
said. “We bave a lot of horses who ra 
here. Sometimes it’s a lesser-known hor 
but nother, the really good 
horses Oaklawn. 

You are not going to see the 
horses each week. Most of the trainers 























won't run their horses more than every 10 
days to two weeks 

Oaklawn’s season began Jan, 29, the 
earliest starting date in the racetrack’s 
history. The last day of races is Saturday 
April 23. 
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“We draw from a 500-mile radius We 





fy Two horses un 
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in 1982 to encouras 





uch has been written about the 
Constitution. In Septer 
when the document celebrated 


its 200th anniversary, many newspapers 
‘and magazines printed special historical 
sections. Because we did not want to 
duplicate what had already been 
published, we decided to wait and take 

a different approach. 

Negative, positive views of the US. 
Constitution,” published as a supplement 
to The Chart, provides new insights into 
how women can win their struggle to 
obtain equal Constitutional rights. We 
sent Brenda Kilby, arts editor, and Lisa 
Clark, campus editor, to AUanta Feb, 
10-12 to attend Women and the 
Constitution: A Bicentennial Perspective 

The Carter Center of Emory 
University, founded by Jimmy Carter, 
served as the academic sponsor of the 
symposium. Rosalyn Carter asked the 
former first ladies to convene the 
conference, and they used their influence 
in securing the featured speakers and 
other participants in the program: 

This section, however, is not dedicated 
solely to improving women’s 
Constitutional rights: Other students 
wrote stories on unusual aspects of the 
Constitution, Everyone has read stories 
concerning the Constitutional 
Convention and the signers of the 
Constitution, so we attempted to look at 
otber aspects. Elbridge Gerry, for 
example, played a major part in unifying 
the Constitutional Convention, but 
refused to sign the finished document. 

The Chart presents “Negative, positive 
views of the US. Constitution” for your 








ter in Atlanta is a non-profit, non-partisan institution founded by Jimmy Canw 
the exchange of informed ideas 
mendations. It focuses on'many key foreign and domestic issues through on-going dagy 


About this section: 





ading fo action-oriented policy recom: 


inspection. You may disagree with the 
opinions expressed in the various storie, 
but that is just one of your rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution: 


‘Mork Ernsimars | 
Ecditor-in:Chig 








who founded, the Gant) 
Center of Emory University, spoke al the 
‘opening ceremony of Women and the Cam 
stitution: A Bicentennial Perspective. The 
Carter Center was the academic spon a 
the symposium. (Photo by Brenda Kilby) 


Jimmy Carter, 
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Women’s leaders examine 


future of U.S. 


By Lisa Clark 








‘cinembering the past, examining the 

present, and looking toward the fu 

ture of women under the Constitu 

tion of the United States, four former first 

Jaidies convened a conference in Atlanta Feb. 
1012 

Women and the Constitution: A Bicen 

al Perspective was originated by Ros 














Constitution 


and 10 foreign countries attended the con- 
ference More than 100 scholastic: papers 
were presented in 31 panel discussions and 
five “mini-plenariex” Arrangements were 
made to donate all the papers, as well as 
transcripts of each panel discussion, to the 
National Archives in Washington D.C. 
Topics which were studied and discussed, 
ranged from the Equal Rights Amendment, 
to affirmative action, to women's constitu 
tional rights in Africa and women law 








“We not only want to celebrate the impact the Con- 


stitution has upon women, 
upon the Constitution/’ 


but the impact of women 


—Rosalynn Garter, former first lady 








Garter, Betty Ford, Patricia Nixon. 
and Lady Bird Johnson "to ereate a legacy 
to\hand down in the future and to have 
women shown in history as well as m 

Work began on the conference in 1S 
with plans to study the impact and in’ 
fluence of women on the Constitution and 
nd applaud the accomplish 
ments of the women who have participated 
in this nation’s history. 

We not only want {o celebrate the im: 
pact the Constitution has upon womens 
Carter said, “but the impact of women. 
Upon the Constitution 

Garter said there was a feeling among the 
conveners that a gap existed in the celebra. 
tion of the Constitution's 200th birthday: 

“This conference will be a learning pro- 
cess," she said! “We can only come out of 
it knowing more about the wants and 
desires of American women 
More thiin 1,500 persons fron 




















al 50 states 





















choo! deans All nine of the women law 
school deans in the United States attended 
the conference, along with a representativ 
from each of their schools. These included 
the University of Louisville, Loyola Univer 
sity, Seton Hall University, the University of 
Miami, Pace University, Columbia U 
sity, Georgia State University, the Univer: 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and the 
University of Tennessex 

‘The sympasitim was directed by Dayle E. 
Powell, who since 1984\has been the asso- 
ciate director of the Fellow for Conflict 
Resolution at the Carter Center of Emory 
University in AUanta. 

This conference is offered for America 
to sce and remember its mothers, sisters, and 
daughters.” Powell said, ={those] who have 
not only rocked the cradles but who have 
also written the laws: 

Invited to speak at the confereni 
Barbara Jordan, former congresswoman of 








Texas, Geraldine Ferraro, the only woman 
to| run for’ Vice President of the United 
States Coretta Scott King, widew of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. Jr; and Sandra Day 
O'Connor, the first woman to ever serve on 
the Supreme Court of the United States 

‘Also speaking to the symposium were 
Bella Abzug, a former congreswoman from 
New York: and Mary King. « civillrights 
activist 

“Ten teenagers attended the conference as 
winners of a national exay contest spon- 
sored by Avon Products, Inc, the major 
sponsor of the symposium. The teens were 
asked how they hoped women would 
change society by the year 2057. The essays 
were judged on creativity, content, and 
writing style 

Saying that the winners were all active in 
their schools and communities, Alix Mendes 
of Avon said “these youngsters represent the 
dreams and ideologies of a fullire genera- 


(Top) Dayle E. Powell and Rosalyna Carter hi 
posum in Atlanta. (Above) 
Johnion, who served 3s first lady from 








tion of American leaders” 

The views expressed in the extays were 
positive: All sald that in the future women 
would be influental in politics and business, 
entering many areas still not open to them, 

Kimberly Chaddock from Grove City, 
Ohio, was chosen to read her exay at the 
losing session of the symposium. Her en- 
try spoke of her dream for the future where 
“a woman will be recognized ax a total per: 
son, someone who can make a difference” 

Daring the closing ‘ceremony, several 
areas were identified as needing improve 
ment, including getting more women in 
volved in politics, help for the poor, better 
education, and more day-care centers. 

“We (women) have to conquer the third 
century,” said Bella Abzug. who gave the 
closing address. “We will regenerate the 
conscious of the nation. 

Women won't be excluded anymore 











wasted the Women and the Constitution sym: 


‘Carter and Lady Bird Johnson helped to originate the conference. 


1963-69, meets with members of the press 
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Smeal believes women 
may lose abortion right 


By Brenda Kilby 
Aint Edt 





ramatic changes in the make-up of 
the Supreme Court are duc to the 
bicentennial of the Canstitution, 


cording to Justice Sandra Day O'Con 

‘To better prepare for the 200th anniver 
r.” she said. 
Warren Burger stepped 












ary of our national chart 
Chief Jostice 
down. 

As a result 
the 16th chie! 
and An 


William Rehnquist became 
stice, and Antonin Scalia 
both’ former US 














terest to women, rested on a right of privacy 
which the Court has held implicit in the 
Constitution,” she said. “Since Roe v. Wade 
the Court has heard approximately 14 ad. 
ditional cases dealing with the regulation 
and funding of abortion procedures: 

Ellie Smeal, immedia 
the National Organizat 
expressed concern regan 
the current Supreme Court 








e past president of 
n for Women, has 
the make-up of 











We have a great chance of lasing the 
right to haye abortions,” she sald. “It will 
be interesting to have a Court hostile to civil 
rights 





| 


“We have a great chance of losing the right to have 


abortions, It will be interesting to have a Court hostile 


to civil rights.” 





Court of of Appeals judges, were added 

As we all know, the Canstitution ratified 
in Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 1787, was pro- 
duced and voted upon by $5 delegates, all 
men," O'Connor said 

“The final draft contains no specific men- 
tion of women, although at various places 
throughout the document the faultlessly 
gender-neutral terms "penson’ and ‘citizen’ 
are used.” 

Noting that 15 years have passed since the 
“controversial ruling in Roe v. Wade," which 
invalidated state laws restricting abortions 
during the first three months of pregnancy, 
O'Connor said this decision did not rest on 
the equal protection clause in the Mth 
Amendment 

“This decision, which is of enormous in 

















—Ellie Smeal, civil rights activist 


That's what we are going to now have 
Smeal said. “I have fought with every ounce 
of energy I had in the last five years, I wish 
there would have been more of us 

According to Smeal, Justice Anthony 
Kennedy's confirmation was the result of a 

‘gutless” Congress 

They were tired. They had given us their 

whole with Bork, so now that's it," she said 
They can't even muster a negative vote 
after that 

Smeal said O'Connor gives women a 

mixed vote” 

Not as bad as Rehnquist oF Scalia, but 
not as positive as what I would like," she 
said. “I’m hoping that as her vote becomes 
more needed, she will give us more votes, 
because right now we are down. 








(From right) Dayle Powell, director of the Women and the Constitution symposium in Atlanta, 
shows Rasalynn Carter, Sandia Day O Connor, and {wo other comention guests to their seats 


a Abzug (center) 


Smeal said if “another conservative ad- 
ministration comes along,” the courts will 
reflect that conservativencss. 

Bella Abzug, former Congresswoman 
from New York and civil rights activist, has 
this to say about Kennedy 

“His record is not good,” she said. ~I think 
there's obviously an effort. made by Mr. 
Reagan to make it [Supreme Court) more 
conservative! 

Abzug said sometimes individual mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court will nét on their 
‘own, voting unlike people think they will. 
Abzug hopes O'Connor will reflect her pro- 
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nd Rosalyn Carter (right) visit with a conférence participini 





fessed feminism in her future decisions. 

The Supreme Court, which has one 
woman and one black among its members, 
is “somewhat akin to a fire deparment,” a 
cording to O'Connor, 

When Congress, the Executive Branch, 
or a state lights a new fire, we are inevitably 
summoned to attend {o the blaze" she said, 

‘But unlike a fire department, justice moves 
slowly. Despite tho encouraging and won: 
derful gains and changes for women which 
have occurred in my lifetime, there is still 
room to advance and promote correction of 
the remaining deficiencies and imbalances” 















Avon provides opportunities 


Company has largest women’s work force in world 


By Brenda Kilby 


robably every smiliar with the 
Pisces: jingle “Ding-dong, Avon. 
calling’ but few are probably’ aware 
the company provided one of America's 
earliest earning opportunities for women. 
Mrs. PRE: Albee of Winchester, N.1L, 
was Avon's first sales representative (then 
called 'a “general agent”), and put the com= 
pany’s dircet-selling method into practical 
operation, according to Alix Mendes of Avon 
Products, Inc. 

Mrs. Albee was engaged by David) H. 
MeGonnell! the company’s founder, to sell 
perfumes to friends and neighbors in\her 
community,” Mendes ‘said, adding that 
Albee also was encouraged to recruit other 
women to do the same 

In fact)" he said, “Albee and the general 
agents she supervised were earning incomes 
Well before women won the right (o vote in 
1920" 

In addition to providing one of the first 
economic opportunities for women, Avon 




















offered flexible work schedules which 
allowed a greater imber of women to) 
enter the workforce 

"Avon is the precursor of today’s ‘Mer 
time; Mendes said 

Currently, according to Mendes, nearly 
14 million women sell Avon. This represents 
the largest female sales force in the world) 

Avon was a major sponsor for Women 
and the Constitution: A Bicentennial 
Perspective, @ major Women’s symposium 
convened by four former first ladies) in 
Atlanta Feb. 10:12. As part of their finan: 
cial support, the company conducted ana: 
tional essay-wriling contest for high school 
students, awarded prizes, and sent 10\swin= 
ners to the event 

"The essay contest was one of the most 
rewarding-aspects of Avon's sponsorship of 
tlie symposium.” said Gaill Blan} 
vice president of public affairs, 
pleased to offer teenagers this forum for ec 
presing their thoughts about issues that will 
have an impact upon the future quality of 
‘American life 
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Veteran activists believe 
future lies with the young 


Women plan new push for ERA ratification in 1990s 


By Lisa Clark 
Campus td 


‘ome say the women's movement has 
G fesse ono rth 
the fight agree the future lies with the 
young people of America 
“They necd to do everything they can da~ 
said Judy Langford Carter, Equal Rights 
Amendment activist 
“We hope to energize young people so 
they will want to help work,” said Rosalynn, 
Carter, former first lady of the United 
States, “and they will want to continue to 
work for women’s rights” 





involved. 

“Join us” said Ellie Smeal, past president 
of the National Organization for Women. 

Smeal believes this can be accomplished 
through student internships offered by many 
women’s groups, jolning women's groups, 
and starting more groups on college cam: 
puses. She sces a need to get more women 
involved in politics at all levels 

Many also believe the younger generation 
needs to be better educated on women's 
issues. 

“Women and young people need to edu 
cate themselves about discrimination” said 
Smeal 





“We hope to energize young people so they will want — 


to help work, and they will want to continue to work — 


for women’s rights/” 


= 


=Rosalynn Carter, former first lady 





The yeterans of the women’s movement 
now are planning to make a new push for 
the ratification of the Equal Rights Amend. 
ment in 1990 or 1992. They realize to be suc- 
cessful they will have to get the youger gen 
cration involved. 

‘Young people need to be responsive to 
the needs they will faces said Geraldine Fer- 
raro, former candidate for Vice President. 

They began to plan the nest fight at a re- 
cent convention in AUanta, The convention, 
Women and the Constitution: A Bicenten- 
nial’ Perspective, was convened) by, four 
former first ladies in an attempt to get 
men together to discuss women's is 
to discuss ERA 

















Part of this conference w 
where it w 














they needed to get c 
men and 




















(Top left) Rosa Farks (middle), civil rights activist; Leola Brown Montgomery (second from 
right), mother of Linda Brown Smith; and Cheryl Brown Henderson (righ) sister of Linda 
Brown Smith; were part of the Women and the Constitution convention in Atlanta. Brown 
was the central figure in Brown vs the Topela, Kan., Board of Education case: (Above) Rosa 
Parks addresses members of the sympasium: (Photos by Brenda Kilby) 


Liz Carpenter, assistant secretary of edu 
cation for poblic affairs under President 
Jimmy Carter, believes civic classes need to 
be lively and fall of what is happening in 
the women's movement and that young peo- 
ple need to learn to read newspapers. She 
ulso urges young women to have speakers 
come in to discuss women’s issues 

"At sometime in a women's life, they'll be 
discriminated against,” sald Carpenter. 

They (women) need the same chances as 
their brothers” 


dividuals.” 

“There needs to be non-violence training 
forums to bring poople together to meet and 
learn to love, not hate said Coretta Scott 
King, civil rights activist and wife of the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr “We want to 
develop a new leadership” 

‘According to Leola Brown Montgomery, 
civil rights activist and) mother of Linda 
Brown of the Brown w. the Topeka, Kan., 
Board of Education case, officials of the 
movement have a goal to direct young peo- 





“At sometime in a woman's life, they'll be discrim- 
inated against. They (women) need the same chances 


as their brothers/” 


—Liz Carpenter, civil rights activist 






At the convention, the civil rights move 
ment also was discussed. Many believe the 


of that movement also Ife 











ple and to make them feel motivated about 
the movement. 

There is a potential for growth in all of 
us said Lady'Bird Johnson, fo 


of the! United Statex™Look 










If to sex the remarkabl 
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Laws give people reason to make change in society 











By Brenda Kilby 


Ans Editor 


x was an “afterthought” to Title VII 
of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Act. 

According to Beverly Guy-Sheftal of the 
Women's Center of Spelman College, the 
phrase “sex discrimination” became increas- 
ingly common. 

“We began to hear the word ‘sex diserim- 
which began to shape some of our 
‘own thoughts about what we felt was go- 
ing on in the life of women,” she said. 

Guy-Sheftal made her remarks before a 
panel discussion during Women and the 
Constitution; A Bicentennial Perspective, a 
symposium convened Feb. 10-12 in Atlanta. 

On the panel with Guy-Sheftal were Joy 
Simonson, a staff member of the U.S. House 
goverment operations committee: and Ber- 
nice Sandler, executive director of the Pro- 
ject for the Status and Education of Wom- 
en—Association of American Colleges 

"Laws legitimize the issue.” Sandler said 
about sex discrimination, “We couldn't have 
had Ithis conference 20 years ago becatise 
there were no books on the laws that covered 
women in higher education.” 

Sandler said laws are important because 
they can be used as a tool by advocates to 
Jook into questionable situations. 

“Laws give advocates a sense of hope, a 
sense of faith in the system, and a real way 
to begin to use the system,” Sandler said. 

Title IX of the education amendments to 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act was the ninth sec 
tion, or title, in the education amendments 
that Congress passed in 1972. 

“OF course, for all of us, it just happened 
to be the most important section’ of that 
Jaw?" Simonson said, “because it prohibits 
sex discrimination in programs of any edu. 
cational institution or entity which receives 
maney from the federal government.” 

Sandler said laws give people a moral 











King establishes center for social change 


Before the Civil Rights Act 





By Brenda 
Ans or 


fore the Civil Rights Act was passed 
in 1964, “it was a time in our nation’s 
history when black people had few 


rights which were guaranteed,” according 
to Coretta Scott King, widow of the late Dr 


iby 








reason to make changes in society: 

“Once you have the law, thers some peo- 
ple who never want to say they do it because 
of the law," she said. “They say, ‘this is 
something we have to do because it is right’ 
and that is enormously helpful because it 
gives people a framework that says this is a 
legitimate area.” 

Sandler said educational institutions 
“begin to get alittle nervous” when laws are 
passed, then work to develop structures on 
campus to deal with the isuex 

“You begin to get an affirmative action 
officer, not always the strongest person on 
campus, but at least. there's. somebody 
there." Sandler said. 

Usually these affirmative action officers 
begin to do more than what the Jaw 
demands them to do, and “more important, 
Jaws like Title IX make a difference in the 
‘overt policy” of an institution, she said. 

“It makes a difference in policies like that 
at the University of Minnesota that had no 
budget for its women gymnasts for athletic 
Sandler said. “The women there were 
very fortunate, because the male gymnasts 
would save their sweaty, used, grungy tape 
and give it to the women” 

Simonson said “back on the advisory 
council a study was conducted called “A 
Half-Full, Half-Empty Glass” 

“We found a Jot of half-full things—great 
Progress” she said. “We didn’t use used tape 
anymore on girl's wrists. 

“And a lot of significant things had hap- 
pened as a result, sometimes things like the 
enormous increase in women in law school 
‘and in medical school.” 

According to Simonson, there also was a 
half-empty side 

Even at the time we did this study, about 
five years aga, we kept finding alll kinds of 
discrimination she said. “And [ don't mean 
just the subtle kinds, (but) the illegal kinds” 

Simonson said although improvements in 
‘equality for women in education wasn't 








happening fast enough, progress was being 
made. 

“We had hope until a most unfortunate 
development came along, called the Grove 
City Case™ 

According to Simonson, the Supreme 
Court ruled that Title IX restrictions on 
discriminations did not apply to an entire 
Insititution simply because it received fed- 
eral money 

“It only applies to the activity, program, 
or place where the federal money goes,” she 
said. “And that has been devastating, 
because it narrowed our beloved Title IX.” 

Sandler said the Grove City decision was 
made “at the urging of the Reagan admin- 
istration, and we have lost a huge piece of 
protection, protection that used to be the 
best in the world, and is now not very good.” 

Simonson said the situtation is “even 
Worse than it sounds, because as soon as the 
Grove City decision on Title IX came 
down,” it was apparent that this ruling 
would also affect Title VI, the section regar- 
ding racial discrimination in federal facil- 
itics and programs. 

“It also affects Title 504 of the rehab act, 
which prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of handicap and the aging.” Simonson said: 

Asa result of the Grove City case, Simon- 
son said a civil rights coalition developed—a 
coalition made up of groups already formed 
for the promotion of civil rights 

“We have worked together for a restora- 
tion of Title IX," she said, “a restoration of 
where they were before the Grove City 
case.” 

According to Simonson, the coalition ef- 
fort was not an attempt to improve the law 
but to restore it to its original condition. 

In the beginning it looked as if it were 
going to go through pretty fast, and the 
ouse was in good shape,” she| said, “But 
me ran out, and the Senate was then dom- 
inated by a Republican majority. 
Simonson said the strategy was to get 











‘black people had few rights which were guaranteed’ 


tin Luther King, Jr's mesiage and meaning, 
and his philosophy of non-violent strategy” 

King said this strategy can be applied to 
any situation, at all levels of society, Since 
Dr. King’s assassination, Mex. King’s life's 
work has been dedicated to building the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Center for Non- 
violent Social Change, established in 1969 








and war.” 


Martin Luther King. Je 
Mrs. King spoke at a press conference 
Feb. 11 in Atlanta. 
“I think it is important to document the 
history she said. “It is important to educate 
people for purpases of understanding Mar- 


“We are proposing the kind of action program that 
will help people to understand that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was a man of action. He worked to bring 
about change for the eradication of poverty, racism, 


—Coretta Scott King, widow of Martin Luther King, Jr. 






in Aanta In 1987, more than a half million 
people visited the center, which is a shrine 
to King and includes his tomb, his birth- 
place, a muscum, and a church. 

“We are propasing the kind of action pro- 
gram that will help people to understand 






that Martin Luther King, Jr. was a man of 
action," / Mrs! King!sald. “He worked! to 
bring about change for the eradication of 
poverty, racism, and war” 

According to Mrs, King, the Center has 
been working toward building interracial 
coalitions, as well as promoting Dr. King’s 
philosophies through seminars, workshops, 
and training programs. 

‘We work with young people, teachers, 
community leaders, administrators, and 
others,” she said. 

“We bring people together in forums to 
discuss unpopular issues where they may 
disagree.” she said, “because we are also an 
agent of reconciliation= 

Mrz King'said io order to create “the 
beloved community” envisioned by Dr. 
King. people have to be prepared. 

“People don't just learn to Jove any more 
than they learn to hate” she said. —They 
have to be taught.” 

Currently, the King Genter is planniny 
a forum on women, the Constitution, an 
the civil rights movement, The event will 
most likely take place this fal 








started early, “whip it through the House.” 
and then get it passed in the Senate without 
difficulty. 

In January 1988, the House conservatives, 
which had become more powerful, decided 
to stop the restoration effort, Simonson sald. 

“They dug in their heels and a variety of 
amendments were continually being pro- 
posed,” she said. “These amendments would 
not have restored Title IX to where it was! 
They would have put new strings on it, par- 
ticularly in the areas of reproductive free. 
dom, religious rights, and. protections! 

A civil rights restoration bill was finally 
passed by the Senate, Simonson said, butit 
Was not the “pure restoration that all of our 
folks had been working so hard for: 

According to Simonson, what sounded to 
the/Senate like a reasonable compromise 
Was put forth by Sen. Jobn|Danforth (R- 
Missoun), which says “nothing ia this title 
shall be construed to require or prohibit any) 
person or public or private entity to provide 
or pay for any benefit or service, including 
the use of facilities related to an abortion 

The second sentence of this amendment, 
according to Simonson, reads “nothing in 
this section shall be construed to permit a 
penalty to be imposed upon any person or 
individual because such person or indi: 
vidual is seeking or has received any benefit. 
for service related to a legal abortion.” 

Simonson says the meaning’ of this 
amendment to the act has not been fully 

jetermined, but “it definitely weakens the 
protection of Title IX” 

The coalition is still working for a pure 
civil rights restoration’ act, according to 
Simonson. 

[Editor's note: the Civil Rights Restora- 
tion Act was passed by the House and Sen- 
ate in early March and sent to President 
Reagan, who vetoed the bill. Just recently. 
hoth the House an Senate overrode the 
veto, pulting the Act into effect.) 











Coretta Scott King widow of Dr Martin 
Luther King Jr. continues to speak about Dr 
King’s non-violent strategy for social change 








Abzug wants more 


Ferraro stresses 











By Bren 
ella Abzug. in her speech belore the 
Women and the Constitution sym 
posium, said: “I/aw is the sovial 1m 





ntality for change 
Since the Constitution was signed in 1757 
people have been trying to refine the docu 





stn 


ment, Abrug said. 
=We have got to gird ourselves getting to 
the third century with the big bang” che 


said. “Not the big bang of the second cen 
tury, which was the atomic bomb, but the 
big bang which does away with it and put 
the priorities of humanity, education, and 
health/as the priorities: 

Abzug. who calls herself-a civil rights ac- 
tivist, has been a lawyer for more than 40 
Years. She has served in the US. Congress 
forysix years and was the first woman in 
history to run for the US. Senate from New 
York. She also was the first woman to run 
forrmayor of New York City 

=Lam spending a lot of effort and energy 
{ato increasing the consciousness, national. 
ly and internationally, of the need to have 
women as decision makers of foreign policy 
because that's where the ballyame ix” she 
id 

‘Abrug, who originated the phrase ~This 
woman's place is in the house—The House 
of Representatives," believes too few women 
have seats of power in the United States 




















involvement in Politic 
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al process 


Part of the reason, she said, is that not 
gh women run for public office. and 


‘hose who do run have problem seuuee 
elected, ot sence 


Its very hard, it's very © 
women have to be in the 
Palgn reform laws 








asive 


and 


tof cam- 








Abzug said! ~You sce, 








when you're outside it's hard to get in. and 
incumbents get reelected, particularly ina 
Period of general disbelief 

The g 


aernment has been exposed as be 
ing corrupt. We went fro: 


Watergate to 
Iran-Contra, and that's very 


disillusi 





to people iy 

Citing the vast amounts of money it takes 
to run a campaign, Abrug said een when 
People get funded, run. for office,” and 





challenge the electa 





te to listen|to them, 
1t is still hard to beat incumbents 
‘people aren't voting 

Ellie Smeal, immediate past president of 
the National Organization for Won 
the founder of the Fund for the Feminist 
Majority, « political action committee to 
raise funds for women running for office. 
say5 women “are not encouraged to 
the top 

We are told always, start low and work 
your way up,” she said, 
that; they just go for it” 





a and 





go for 


but guys don't do 


Smeal said women have irrational fears 
about running for public office, and these 
fears are the result of society's conditioning 
of women. 


Bombeck, Carpenter promote 
American women’s movement 


ByLba Clark 





Ginpur (aioe 
‘everal people were active in the fight 
S ar the ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, inchyding Erma Bom 
beck and Liz Carpenter 
Both Bombeck and Carpenter are jour- 
alist Bombeck has a nationally-syndi 
‘cated column, At Wit’s End, and Carpenter 








quality, When she was in New Guinea for 
a holiday, she was asked by native women 
to come toa meeting they were having 
the hopes of forming a women's coalition, 

Bombeck said, “It\(the mecting) began 
with a lot of apprehension, excitement and 
everyone was full of hope just like when we 
started our women's movement 

We've been the voices for many women 
who couldn't speak for themselves 











mellow out.’ 


worked as a WVashington journalist and held 
several positions under five U.S: presidents. 

They have worked together in promoting 
equal rights for women 

There is no room for the faint-hearted 
(im the women’s. movement)> said. Car: 
enter. “I couldn't sit on the sidelines and 
watch: 

Carpenter and Bombeck took the fight 
for ratification to state legislatures across the 
Country and any place they could find 
Sometimes it was a lecture hall, a street cor- 
nner, or a large tent, but they keep going 

Bombeck discovered that from the Amer- 
ican|women's movement, other countries 
women found the strength to try for their 


“Your worst fears are really never realized and don't 
__ be afraid of the noisy ones (legislators) because they'll 


—Erma Bombeck, syndicated columnist 






Bombeck and Carpenter have much ad. 
vice for women concerning their movement 

Carpenter-said, =If you ‘are a women, 
then expect that sometime you will! be 
discriminated against 

They want to stress that women cannot 
be afraid when they go out to speak for 
women's rights 

Your worst fears are really never real: 
ized,” said Bombeck, “and don’t be afraid 
of the noisy ones (legislators) because they'll 
mellow out™ 

They believe it is possible to combine a 
family, a career, and have a concern’ for 
women's rights 

Carpenter said, “We both did it, and I 


women to run for 


7Men pat each other on the back: they tell 
cach other that they are God's gift to the 
People, and they go out there thinking they 
san conquer the world,” she said! “We go 
ut there thinking” “Oh| my God. 
afraid of this, afraid of that 
And we must encourage ourselves not to 
be afraid of anything” Smeal added. “All 
thoie things you imagine will never happen 
if you go for it 
The higher you aim, the hig 
going to/ga™ 
Geraldine Ferraro, the only woman yet 
to run for Vice President of the United 
States, said the election of 1984 was a 
wonderful learning experience 
{ls nunning for national office. you have 
a chance to practice politics on the highes 
Joel she sad ee 
Even though Ferraro lost, she has two “ex 
cellent pieces of advice” 
want to run for office 
“Ifyou don’t run, you can't wins she said. 
And if you go out and work as hard as you 
can and you aren't succesful, go out and do 
it again to beat him the next time 
Ferraro said she believes it is expcially 
important, in this political year, that women 
talk about increasing their participation in 
the political process 
Politics in general in this country would 
benefit from a longer span of public atten: 
tion,” she said “Women and blacks and 
other under-represented groups specifical. 
ly have the most 








her you are 


for women who 








to gain= 
In order to make changes affecting wom 


ublic office 


p 





Geraldine Ferraro, 





aatitutional rights, Ferraro believes 
the electorate must be educated. 

Voters still need to be taught that women 
are equally capable of handling foreign pol 
icy, national security and economic issues, 
she said. “But the voters are leaming 

With our help they'll pet there: 
will we 








Bella Abzug t} 





e Carter Genter of Em 


don't feel our families suffered” 

Currently, the women's movement has 
slowed down, but people are working tc 
make another push in the 1990s 

“If it's dead—it sure ain't ready to lie 
down; said Carpenter. “We are so dose: but 
were not there yet™ 

They also have seen many changes in the 
movement they believe will be large factors 
in its future. 

Weve become a 





sisterhood.” said 





e{U) president of Wamen USA (a national activist group), and Dayle Powell 


University in Atlanta (Photo by Brenda Kilby) 


Carpenter, “and we've become street smart 

Carpenter believes women have cleaned 
up and |are now dresed for succes 

“I feel a growing sense of power in the 
movement” she said 

Bombeck believes society's feclings 
toward the movement are changing. 

“The old views were that women were all 
cut from the same mold, but now they sce 
that everyone is different” she said. 
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Martha Griffiths the current lieutenant 
governor of Michigan, is a native of Pierce Ci 
ty and a 1934 graduate of the University of 
Misouri-Columbia. She thinks more women 
are involved in politics than ever before. 








By Brenda Kilby 


Ants (dito 


tudent finanefal aid makes up the larg- 
S= piece of the federal budget allo- 
cated for higher education, according 
to Joy Simonson, a staff member of the US. 
House government operations committee 
Speaking before a’ panel in AUanta on 
Equity for Women in Higher Educat 
Progress and Problems, Simonson said: “If 
you are on the college faculty administrative 
team, if you have a daughter or anyone else 
considering going to college, you know how 
important n be 
Financial aid p . she said, were 
written in “what looked like sex-neutral 
Tanguay 
When we look at the real-life situatic 
we realize that equality is not always equal; 
Simonson sald. “Women have had different 
needs 
Women’s needs are not only different, but 































Changes in system concern Griffiths 


Pierce City native is Michigan’s lieutenant governor 


By Brenda Kilby 


graduate of the University o! 
Missouri-Columbia, Martha Grif 
hs, a native of Pierce City, Is now 


the lieutenant governor of Michigan 

1 majored in English, with a minor in 
and politics.” said Griffiths 
She said the ability to speak and write 
Was a great help fn getting ahead in politics 
but she is concerned 
the political system wh 
particularly thase c 

There arc women gc 
to politics Yhan there ever ha 
Tthink what is hap 
ical parties 

Griffiths said a 
polit 

















put the changes in 
+h have taken place, 
ncerning wore 













been,” § 
hat be 
royed. 





said 
pol 








to run for office, bat not y 
take positidns in the various political str 
tures, such us preeinct committees 











The TV is really nominating the can 
didates for President,” she sald, “not the 
parties 

In Michigan, the Republicans are kill 
ing Ives trying to elect Bush.” she 
said. “I think that's truc in New Hampshire, 


also 

Griffiths said the political situation this 
year is unpredictable 

‘Who in the world would have dreamed 
that Pat Robertson would haye ended up se- 
cond in Towa,” she said. “Of course Pat 
Robertson had a tremendous salvaging ex 
perience, a tremendous understanding, and 
people knew him.” 


often greater, according to Simonson, who 
said statistics shaw they are twice as likely 
as men to be defined as “self supporting: 
which means they have to contribute a 
larger part of their expenses than the men 
who are listed as their parent's depeadents 

They are much more likely,than men to 
Postpone or to interrupt thelr educations, 
and I guess we all know why,” Simonson 
said. “They get married, they have children, 
they have to support a husband. going 
through school 

‘So what gets broken off is the women's 
education, and she hopes to go back Jater 
on,” said Simonson 

The problems affecting women were 
brought forcibly before Congres: fn 1985 
and 1986, she said, when t 
tion Act was going through t 
tion process 

Wat happy o say hat Uae coalition that 
worked on the student financial aid| was 
able to get a lot of good provisions into the 

























“I'm happy to say that the coalition that worked on 


| education/” 


the student financial aid was able to get alot of good 
Provisions into the student financial aid part of higher 


—Joy Simonson, House government operations committee 





Griffiths said another element helping 
Robertson was people's altitudes about the 
Reagan administration 

‘What people are saying is, we need an 
honest President, which obvioudy Reagan 
im’ she said. “There \has never been 
anybody before who, as President of the 
United States, sold products of the United 
States and did it secretly to an army that is 
trying to erthrow an elected government” 

Griffiths does not think media experier 
such as that garnished by Pat Robertson, is 
a prerequisite for running for President but 


believes it is “enormoudy helpful 

















received during the trial was extremely 
valuable in getting her elected 

She believes more young women should 
run for office, either in the state legislature 
or city couneil. If they are not g 
they should] work for other wo 
will 

Women ean get elected if they will 
work” she said. “You cannot be discouraged. 
You have to go back the next day, and the 
ext, and the next” 

Women still are being brought up to 
believe they are going to marry and have a 
husband to take care of them, she said 

‘Some of the smarter women—young 
sirls—are beginning to realize that that isn't 








gto run, 








| “There are many more women going into politics 
than there ever have been. | think that what is hap- 
pening is that both political parties are being 


| destroyed.” 





Tran for Congress in 
defeated," she 
recorder’s cx 


and was 
aid. “In 1953/1 sat on 
in Detroit; I was the ex 
ami te in the first rackets 
case in the country, and I got tremendous 
press 

Griffiths said the p 
received was nat on televis 
the newspapers 

1 was covered by every newspaper, every 
thing I did) everyday.” she said. “When I ran 
in 1954, I was elected. 
Sriffiths said the pres coverage she 
















—Martha Griffiths, Michigan's lieutenant governor 










trug"/said Griffith “One, you may not 
marry; two, your husband may not take care 
of you; and three, he may abandon you 

The only person a woman can depend 
upon, Griffiths said, is herself 

It's no time to learn when you're 50, 
been married for 30 years, and suddenly 
divorced,” she said: “The time to learn is 
when you are a kid. Get yourself ready to 
take care of yourself 

That's the only way to do it” 











‘Good provisions’ have been added to financial aid 





“The new law also allows for deferral of student loan 
Payments for a woman who is pregnant or attending 
a newborn for six months, or adopts a baby.’ 


—Joy Simonson, House government operations committee 





student financial aid part of higher ed. 

For one thing, the federal programs may 
now give money to part-time students and 
in some circumstances even to those taking 
less than a half-time load~ 

The downside of financial aid, however, 
is that only limited| funds are available 
under the present budget restrictions set for 
the program, and it is unlikely that less than 
fe students will receive any money 
jucation: 
mson said another “interesting pro- 
m is that equity in'a home is no longer 

ed for financial aid applications by 
placed homemakers and dislocated 
workers when computing need. 

You can sce how important that is toa 
has been) divorced (or. wid. 




























dif the home is 


he may look 


need now allows for reasonable dependent 
care expenses 
“This is important, because this may and 
shall include child care” she said “The new 
law also allows for deferral of studest loan 
payments for alwoman who is pregnant or 
attending a newborn for six months, or 
adopts a baby 
The best part of the changes involve 
women who receive welfare or aid to depen. 
dent children 
It used to be a catch-22 situation; 
Simonson said, “where your assets and in: 
come were such that if you qualified for 
public assistance, and|you nesded it des 
perately to support your children, the wel- 
fare folks said, “Oh, well, she's getting $1,000 
in student aid, so that’s added to her income 
0 she doesn't get welfare 
And you 
and ‘you 








ad to either get educated or 
eat nerally ‘chose to eat~ she 


aid 
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Jordan hopes the future 
is different for women 


By Brenda Kilby, 





bes Who believe the US. Constitu 
tion does not recognize women 
persons are supporting a proposed 


ation in C 











rot ngress that will offically 
recogilize women as persoris “\with all th 
right bilities and privileges of full 

















ship 
Prepared by Betty Hubbell of Washington 

D.C, the resolution states “the power ta 

govern comes {rom the people=not just the 
The proposal notes that women have 

stood beside men in “forging, preserving 
d protecting this republic 





Barb 
man from Texas 





jan, a former 
dressed this Lssue fn 
specch in Atlanta on Feb. 1 

=Women were not included in the Ce 

id. “The rights 
privileges of citizenship in the new cou 
did not extend'to women. 

They could not vote, hold public office 
serve on a jury, tend bar, own property, or 
study law,” Jordan added. 

‘According to Jordan, the founders of the 
Constitution were not “mean spirited” and 
did not dislike women. 

“They loved women,” she said, “but had 
a wry limited 18th century notion about 
women's role in the world. 

In 1872's Bradwell. Illinois, the 
Supreme Court upheld the right of a state 
todeny women the right to practice law. In 
the Court’s opinion, Justice Bradley sald. 
‘The paramount destiny and| mission of 
women are to fulfill the noble and benign 
offices of wife and mother. This is the law 
of the Creator. 

Jordan said the feelings about women 



































Yoiced in Justice Bradley's opinion was "Very 


widespread. 












“This view r the place of women 
in American life was and is historical, social 
cemed t6 conform ta 
niversal fitness of things” Jordan said 


It was this kind of view which is 
responsible for thie excl 


the 


in part 
usion of women from 
cit of the Constitutio 
Jordan said 
argument 








he does not agree with the 
included in 
which sayy “the 
te shall be entitled to all 


privileges and immunities of eitizers of the 





of “Article TV 
citizens of each s 





several states 
Stich reasoning is tortured, at best,~ shi 
Tmake the same statement about the 


rth Amendment and jts di 





2c pro- 





ding to Jordan, 


Court “decided that wo: 


a 1971 the Supre 








the equal protection cla 
To this date, w 


make 








ure that our rights are not i 
and that our part 
country is complete” she said 

Accordi Jordan, when the Equal 
Rights Amendment was passed (n'1971-72) 
support in the House and Senate was “ver 
whelming 

“It appeared to be moving toward carly 
ratification,” she said: “I was ai member of 
the Texas Senate at that time and all of our 
state leaders wanted Texas to be first to 
ratify 

However, Jordan said, the movement to 
ratify the ERA stalled in 35 states 

“Momentum stopped she said. “Opposi 
tlon settled ‘in 

She said it will be “problematical” to 
revive the ERA, because all women do not 
support the amendment 





pation in th 











Candidates need to prepare 
for complaints from activists 


By Brenda Kilby 


olitical candidates must prepare them: 
Poesstereicon tipi 

year, with so many candidates, there 
iSroom for more than just alittle complain: 
ing, especially by women activists 
The problem with politics, generally, is 
that we have developed a style dictated by 
political consultants, pollsters, and TV pro- 
grammer” says Bella Abzug, former US. 
Congresswoman (D:New York) and civil 
Tights lawyer. 

TWhat we have is a whole series of plastic 
Personalities who want to Win without 
wanting to make honest and complete com: 
mitments to what they really stand for” she 
said. 

Ellfc Smeal, immediate past president of 
the National Organization of Women and 
founder and president of the Fund for the 
Feminist Majority, is “just plain mad” 

“I think you shouldn't'vote for any per 
son, male or female, who doesn’t have a 
Commitment for women's rights” she sald. 
“If they're not with you on family plann- 























Ing and abortion, they're not with you: if 


they're not with you on basic fundamental 


women’s rights, they're not with you 
Smeal said a woman should vote her con: 
science, but if she does not believe she has 





been offered any cholces, she should run for 
office herself. 


Ve need a new breed of politician 





said. 

Former first lady Rosalynn Carter be 
lieves more women should speak out on 
women's issues, as Smeal 

‘When women become very concerned, 
or inflamed sometimes about’ women's 
lisuex” she said) “they delop followers and 
become real leaders 

Carter believes success breeds 
where women are concerned. 

As women succeed) and) as people sce 
women succeed, they develop credibility 
he said 

Barbara Jordan, former member of the 
US. [Congres (D-Texas), believes women 
have to get going now and not procrastinate. 

“Our task is too great, our hold on the 
future too tenuous” she said, ~to hang out 
a sign that says ‘for men only: 














(From left) Barb 





ta, Rosalynn 


“Those who do must respect the 
others to choose not to support ERA” she 
sald. “Freedom of choice is not to be 
restricted to only those with whom we 
agree” 

Jordan said the amendment, which reads 
“Equality of Rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by The United States 
or by any state on account of sex” would put 
women “squarely within the letter of the 


ht of 








mediate past preside 





3 Jordan speaks at the Wom 
Canter (middle) and Sey Chassh 








mand the Constit 
(right) also took part in| the convention 


ncomention in Alan 





Constitution 

Although she gives no odds on the ERA\ 
becoming law, Jordan is hopeful about the 
fature. 

“I do give great odds on the future she 
said re which has as its centerpiece 
men and women working together in com: 
mon humanity, trying to assure at every turn 
that we live in peace and freedom, with 
order and civility> 
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of Nabonal Organization of 
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Press Association’s goal is First Amendment freedom 


Group opposes fairness doctrine, pornography laws 





By Chris A. Clark 


Editorial Page Editor 





bsolutism is a big word when it 
comes to the First Amendment, but 
the Pree Press Association has made 

total First Amendment freedom its goal 

"Were an organization for people— 
whatever their Idealogy—who are absol- 
utists on the First Amendment,” said 
Michael Grossberg, director of the Free 
Press Association, “It's plain and simple 
There just shouldn't be any restrictions on 
the First Amendment” 

‘The FPA, which has a nationwide n 
bership of about 300, has been in existe 
for nearly seven years. 

‘The FPA believes in total abolishment of 
the fairness doctrine, which requires broad- 
casters to pour both sides of an issue to its 
viewing public, The FPA desires the elim- 
ination of the Federal Communications 
Commission, which constructed the fairness. 
doctrine and is responsible for monitoring 
television and Fadio broadcasting 








1 
ce 


“We have been pretty far ahead of the 
media in questioning the FCC and the fair- 
ness doctrine.” said Alan W. Bock, senior 
columnist at the Orange County (Calif.) 
Register and member of the FPA. “Our 
majn purpose has been to raise the issues 
and make people think a ittle bit about the 
issues” 

Bock believes the media has been ig- 
norant to the problems facing them in the 
area of press freedom 

‘You might think that people in: the 
media, who relish freedom of the pres, 
would’ have a keen understanding of the 
underpinnings of freedom und some sym: 
pathy for those in other areas of endeavor 
who find their freedom of action restricted 
he said. “If you did think that, you would 
be naive’ 

Additional topics objected to by the FPA 
are the pornography laws and the laws that 
constitute libel 

‘The FPA also sponsors a quarterly pub- 
lication titled the Free Prost Network. The 
magazine is a forum for writers who explore 











Gerry played important role 
in shaping U.S. government 


New England man helped unify Constitutional Convention 





Try may not be 

¢ minds of most 
icans, he played an important 
role in shaping the US. government 

Gerry was born on July 17, 1744, in the 
small Massachusetts fishing village of 
Marblehead. His father, Thomas Gerry, was 
a prominent merchant who owned several 
sailing vewels in the Marblehead area. 
Elbridge did not follow in his father's 
footsteps to become a merchant/mariner. 

Elbridge Gerry entered Harvard Univer- 
sity at 14, which was the average age for 
first-year students While most Harvard 
students were inclined to become lawyers, 
# merchants, Gerry concentrated 
his studies on classical arts, ancient history, 
and political theory. After attaining a 
respectable position in politics he began 
working toward a new constitution. 

Gerry played part in unifying the 
Constitutional Convention which was com- 
posed of several delegates who represented 
the original thirteen states 

Due to his diplomatic strategy, he was 
able to keep the opposing adversaries con- 
tent while creating @ comfortable atmo: 
sphere in which the delegates could 
assemble 

Thic Constitutional Convention delegates 
were divided into several categories such as 
extreme federalists, small.state men, ex- 
treme nationalists, and moderates Gerry 
belonged to this last category: 

Gerry attempted to be a middléof-the 
road nationalist, but at the same time in 
sisted that states should be represented in a 
new structure. His moderate role in the 
Constitutional Convention was merely a 
ploy to keep the convention from ending 
prematurely. 







































At one point the word “national” was 
ibandaped (since) Ijealght Navelalarroed 
states’ righters. The term “the United 
States” was then used. Wording in the Con- 
stitution was Important because the use of 
ightly negative word could cause the en- 
tire Constitution to crumble. 

If it were not for Gerry's intervention 
during the Constitutional Convention, the 
Constitution may not have ever been writ- 
ten, Even though Gerry helped frame the 
Constitution, he never actually signed the 
finished document 

He had throe major reasons for his refusal 
to sign the document: he had the fears of 
a large standing army, centralization, and 
factions. 

His fear of large standing armies 
stemmed from the fact that any large armed 
force has the strength and ability to over- 
throw the government at any lime. Gerry 
suggested that the United States should have 
a standing army of only 2,000 to 3,000 
soldiers. The other delegates did not agree 
swith this resolution and kept the army at a 
large and, powerful size 

One way'to destroy a government is in- 
ternally. Gerry believed if too many factions 
OF parties were introduced to the govern- 
ment, each party would compete against 
‘one another and ignore the real problems 
at hand 

Gerry first favored a large central govern- 
ment, but as oa the armed forces issue, 
began tojhave his doubts If the national 
kovernment began to get too large, the 
smaller individual state governments might 
lose their abilities fo exercise the right they 
were assigned. 

Due to his beliefs, Gerry refused to sign 
the finished Constitution. Ironically, he 
rat on to become a Vice President of the 
United States. During his secand term in the 
Vice Presidency Gerry died of a heart attack 


























the limits of press freedém 

Randy Barrett, a law professor, wrote an 
article that deals with tht problem of libel: 

“The chilling effect that libel laws have 
on the press is the extra credibility that the 
mere existence of these!laws gives to the 
pres” wrote Barrett. ~The victim of a 
publicized falsehood is ‘twice victimized 
Onice by the falsehood ‘and, again, by the 
perception created by the libel laws them- 
selves that the falschood must be true or it 
‘wouldn't have been said. After all, he or she 
could always sve for libel” 

According to Bock, the FPA hasn't taken 
an active role in the filing of lawsuits against 


restrictors of First Amendment rights. 

“Right now, there are just too damn many 
lawsuits as itis." he sald. "We are not as ac- 
tive as a group like the American Civil 
Liberties Union or other groups like them 
The time may come, however, When we may 
have to sit down and decide that lawsuits 
may be the required course of action. But 
as of now, we haven't hired any lawyers or 
anything like that. 

“We are just in the business of raising the 
questions about the restriction of First 
Amendment freedom and letting people 
know where we stand on the issues.” 


Amendment applies to states 


By Anastasia Umland 
signed to apply to state and local 
governments, the 14th Amendment 
has been the main force in due pro- 
ces; and equal protection under the Jaw 
“Without the ith Amendment, the Bill 
of Rights would not apply to state and local 
governments,” said De. Michael Yates, assis: 
tant profesor of political science at Missouri 
Southern. 
Lately, the 14th Amendment is receiving 
ublicity on the basis of its function in deal- 
ing with sexual and racial discrimination. 
The amendment states’ that all citizens 
should enjoy. privileges and immunities, 
‘equal protection under the law, and duc 
process. 
However, there is a degree of confusion 
as to the strength of these provisions. 
"The issue of privileges and immunities 
has never been interpretéd by the courts as 
it was intended,” said Yates 
The foundation for interpretation and en- 
forcement of the Constitution and amend- 
‘ments is in the hands of the Supreme Court 
stumbling block to the 14th Amend- 
ment is that it expressly stotes these protec- 
tions aro for men only 
In 1870, Louissa Miner tried to vote us- 
ing the protection of the 1ith Amendment, 
but she’ was not allowed to participate 








(Miner cx. Hoppersett, 1875). 

“The 14th Amendment, in essence, did 
not apply to women;" said Dr. Judith Con- 
boy, head of the social science department 
at Southern. “It was not until! 1919) that 
women won the final right to democracy’ 

The 14th Amendment provides the means 
to extend the protection of the Bill of Rights 

1 a.state and local level 

The 11th Amendment specifically says 
‘no state’ shall make a law to infringe upon 
the guarantees of the Fint Amendment,” 
said Yates. 

‘The primary goal concerning the 14th 
Amendment is extending its protection to all 
minorities A major point to be considered 
is the view of the court of women being 
dependent and inferior to men 

‘The answer for this problem lies in the 
idea of affirmative action, Government of- 
ficials are working to secure the protections 
for minorities. 

Reed cs, Need, 1971 was a significant 
decision because it was the first time the 
Supreme Court decided women should have 
‘equal consideration. 

“Sex was added to Article 7 of the 14th 
Amendment as somewhat of a joke said 
Conboy. “But now it is serving as the main 
protection of womens’ rights 

The future of the strength of this and 
other amendments rests with the support 
received from the Supreme Court 




















By Dennis Dicine 
Chan Reporter 


jo commemorate the Constitution's 
Tiss the US. Postal Ser. 

vice has issicd a series of stamps: 
honoring the original 13 states and other 
historical highlights. 

Beginning late last year. the postal sex- 
vice began issuing 22-cent stamps com- 
memorating the document's ratification. 

“They [the stamps]| sold well right 
from the start,” said Clay DeMasters, 
window technician’at the Joplin Main 
Post Office. “We have quite a few collec 
tors in this area who showed interest” 

‘The stamps could be purchased 
individually or in blocks, depending on 
buyer preference _DeMasters sald the 
previously-released | postal. cards com- 
memorating the Constitutional Conven- 











Stamps honor original 13 states 


tion also were a popular item. ; 

Stamps commemorating Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey were released 
in Jate 1987. This year, stamps honoring 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Georgia 
have been issued. The remaining stamps 
will be released by the end of the year, 

*It-will be an ongoing process that will 
conclude on Noy. 15;"said John Hopper, 
superintentendent of pastal perations at 
the Carthage Post Office 

Besides the stamps honoring the 
original J3 states, the program has other 
features that celebrate the Constitution's 
‘200th anniversary. A\booklet containing 
Stamps that commemorate the Preamble 
was circulated, as well as memorializing | 
the beginning of the Constitutional Con- 
yention held in Philadelphia, and the of- 
ficial signing of the document in 1787. 
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Skokie case 


By Steve Honn 
Chun Reporter 


ee 
n 1977 Skokie, Ill, received national 

[ie because of the American Nazi 
Party. 

Frank Collin, a member of the American 
Nazi Party, petitioned the Skokie Village 
Council for its approval of his plan ta Jead 
fellow Nazis n'a march in Skokie’ Fierce op= 
position to Collin’s planned march was 
quickly organized: Since Skokie was pre- 
dominantly a Jewish community, a Nazi 
march would have significantly more im: 
pact there. 

The Skokie Village Council eventually 
denied Collin’s petition to demonstrate 
yased on the presumption that although 
Collins march would not Be illegal, public 
sentiment was so strong against him that the 
law woud be broken by bystanders who 
would sW the Nazis marching and react 
violently. 

Collin enlisted the help of the Illinois 
‘American Civil Liberties Union and filed a 
lawsuit against the elty of Skokie: The case 
eventually reached the Supreme Court, In 
‘a unanimous decision, the Court ruled that 
the Skokie Village Council had violated 
Frank Collin's constitutional right to free 
speech. 


Journalists rely 


Proves anyone has a right to march 


_The Supreme Court affirmed that peo- 
ple can march and|that you can't set u, 
unreasonable insurance and| bond re 
urements that make it impossible for peo- 
Ple to express their views through demon 
stration” said J.’ Miller, ‘exccutive director 
Of the Hlinois ACLU, 

“Itdoesn't matter if the group that wants 
to demonstrate {s favored or unfavored by 
the community= added Miller. They have 
a right to march: 

According to Judy Hellman, asociate ex- 
cculive director of the Jewish Community 
Relations Bureau of Kansas City, the Skokie 
case provided a leson in how not to fight 
fascism and extremism in’ America, 

“The Skokie case poiated out how incor- 
rect the strategy was to try to prevent the 
American Nazi Party from marching” said 
Hellman. “There was a similar incident in 
Kansas City shortly after the Skokie case 
Our agency discouraged efforts by some 
#70ups to stop a Nazi rally 

The fact that Skokie is a predominantly 
Jewish community may have contributed to 
the hostility that made a lawsuit necessary 

TIL you) survey"any, Jewish community, 
you will find that they havelan exaggerated 
Niew of the real dangers of Nazi marches 
‘and similar activities” said Hellman. ~They 
(the American Nazi Party)| chose an ex 


on document 





for protection of press, speech 





By Stephanie Richardson 
Chan feponer 


lhe U.S. Constitution contains the law 

| ‘of the land, but to a journalist it is 
much more. A journalist relies on this 
document for protection against legal con: 
straints of freedom of the press and speech 

When the Constitution was written more 
than 200 years ago, it satisfied the needs of 
a print society, Since that time: the evolu= 
tion of broadcast media has presented an in- 
creasing growth of restraint 

=When broadcast came along. it was con- 
sidered to be a. public sirway> said Judy 
Sliles; public affairs director for Missouri 
Southern. “It had a uniqueness to it” 

Early broadcasters requested strong gov- 
emment regulation when radio was still in 
fan experimental stage Since then, there 
have been three major regulations that focus 
on| broadcasting: the 1912, Radia Act, the 
Radio Act of 1927, and the Federal Com 
minications Act. 

‘The 1912 Radio Act empowered the gov- 
ernment to allocate licenses and wave 
Tengths:This first attempt at regulation had 
lite power. 

The Radio Act of 1927 was the result of 
anced for stronger government regulation. 
It was requested by broadcasters 

Alter this second attempt at regulation, 
court rulings nullified parts of the Radio 
Act. In response to this action, and in 
recognizing technology advancement, Con: 
g1ess established the Federal Communica- 
tions Act in 1934. It is the present legal 
framework for broadcasting. 

Changes have been made through 
amendments, expansion, and additional 
Tegulations, passed by the Federal Com- 














munications Commission. Regulations that 
are of importance to a journalist include the 
fairness doctrine, section 315 of the Com. 
munications Act, and staged news. 

“Journalists argue about the fairness doc- 
Urine said Stiles “Some say we need it, and 
some say it is outdated” 

The fairness doctrine required a station 
to devote reasonable time to coverage of 
controversial issues (of public importance 
and to do so by’ providing’a reasonable op. 
portunity for contrasting opinions to be 
broadcast. The fairness doctrine was repeal 
ed in August 1987. 

Provisions for equal political time are 
‘canered in section 315 of the Communica 
tions Act. 

“A journalist has to tread carefully with 
equal political time said Stiles 

The law applies to free and commercial 
lime and gives precise regulations of the 
content. It states that! candidates’ must 
Teceive equal opportunity at apprazimale- 
ly equivalent time 

‘Another concern of the FCC which 
sometimes causes problems is staged news 
falsifying or recreating an event for a 
newscast. Creating or changing the facts 
may result in a refusal to renew a station's 
license: 

As broadcasting has evolved, new regula: 
tions have been created|and tested! Some 
journalists believe the laws are outdated or 
not applicable as they once were for print 
media: There are ways to make changes to 
meet the needs of the broadcast industry 

Stiles said, “I don’t know if they would 
go as far as making constitutional changes, 
but maybe they would on a regulatory 
level” 


cellent city, Skokie, for a demonstration.” 

According to David Goldberger, professor 
of law and director of clinical education at 
the Ohio State University College of Law, 
who was Illinois ACLU legal director dur. 
ing the Skokie trial, the impact of the case 
has been tremendous 

“Itseems to me that the decision has had 
more impact than I ever dreamt of, con: 
sidering it was never decided on its merits” 
said Goldberger” 

Some people have expressed the concern 
that allowing groups like the American Nazi 
Party and the Ku Klux Klan to demonstrate 
{sa threat to national security because those 
groups would| eliminate things like free 











speech and) other individual freedoms 
necessary to the proper working of a 
democracy 

“Protecting the rights of Nazis will not 
Jead to the development of a fascist state in 
America,” said Goldberger 

“The ‘fear of -ideas is stifling” said 
Hellman. “We must have faith in the peo- 
ple to dismiss fascist views” 

According to Hellman, the Supreme 
Court decision in Skokie sends the message 
that the First Amendment works to protect. 
everyones right to free speech, eyen| the 
Tights of those whoso views are detested by 
the majority of people in a community or 
a nation. 





Bill includes formal apology 





By Steve Hann 
Chan Reporte 


‘orld War II was a troubling time 
for Americans, but particularly so 
for ctizens of Japanese descent 


Alter the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, 
there was widespread distrust of Japanese 
Americans It was believed by many'that 
Japanese-Aroericans were responsible for es- 
pionage and terrorist activities in the United 
States 

‘An executive order was issued which 
forced all Japanese-Americans to report to 
the nearest internment camps, or face crim- 
inal prosecution. 

One man who refused to report to an in 
ternment camp was named Korematsi, and 
criminal charges were filed against him. He 
‘was eventually convicted |and imprisoned 
for violating the executive order 

‘According to Elaine Elinson, public in- 
formation director for the Northern Califor- 
nia American Civil Liberties Union, Kore 
matsu filed’a lawsuit challenging his con. 
viction: Korematsu said he was not afford: 
ed due process guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

“The Northern California ACLU rep. 
resented Korematsu in a case that was even- 
tually decided by the Supreme Court,” said 
Elinson. “The Court upheld Korematsu’s 
conviction in 1944 even though we felt there 
was an obvious violation of his Constitu 
tional ‘right to due process.” 

President Gerald Ford provided some vin. 
dication for Japanese-Americans who were 
incarcerated In World| War II by issuing 
another executive order. 

“President Ford issued an exccutive order 
rescinding the order that created the intern: 
‘ment camps in World War I> said Elinson. 
“That order said that the incarceration of 
the Japanese-American citizens was iocon- 
sistent with the values of a free society” 

To 1989, Korematsu and two others filed 
a pew lawsuit secking to overturn their con- 
Yictions because of "new evidence and a dif- 
ferent political climate” 

“It has become apparent that some per- 
tinent evidence was kept secret and other 
evidence used to justify the internment of 
Japanese-Americans was fabricated said 
Elinson. “Perhaps more important is the ex- 
istence of a different political climate now 
since we are'no longer at war” 

Korematsu won his case in US. federal 
court in/1955, according to Elinson. 

Currently, there is a bill in both houses 





of Congress that would pay reparations to 
individuals who were incarcerated or re= 
located because of their ethnicity. The Civil 
Liberties ‘Act’ of 1987 was sponsored) by 
House Majority Leader ‘Thomas| Foley 
(D-Washington), 

“The Civil Liberties Act of 1987 passed 
on Sept. 17, 1987, the bicentennial of the 
Constitution, with an overwhelming ma- 
Jority> said’ Wade ‘Henderson, associate 
director of the Washington, D.C., office of 
the ACLU and principle lobbyist for this 
legislation. 

According to Henderson, the Senate ver- 
sion of this bill is sponsored by Sen. Spark 
Matsunaga (D-Hawali), 

“The bill is expected to reach the Senate 
floor in the next session, and we believe it 
has a strong chance of passing” sald Hen- 
derson. “The legislation has a broad base of 
‘Support among civil rights groups, including 
the ACLU, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, and the AFL-CIO> 

Tf the bill is passed by the Senate, it must 
‘go to conference where any problems would 
be “ironed out” If the bill makes it out of 
conference, the final version will go on to 
the President either to be vetoed of signed 
into law, Henderson said. 

“There is a strong chance that it will 
become law in the near future” sald Hen- 
derson. “The [Reagan] administration has 
officially opposed the bill, but there has 
been some softening in thelr position = 

According to Henderson, the key provi- 
sions of the bill include a formal congres- 
sional apology for the Incarceration of 
Japanese-Americans, the establishment of a 
trust fund for research and public informa- 
tion about the Injustices that occurred, and 
payment of $20,000 to Japanese-American 
individuals who were incarcerated or forced 
to relocate. 

“The administration's opposition has 
stemmed somewhat [rom concern that a for- 
mal apology for something that happened 
40 years ago isn't necessary, that financial 
payment is demeaning when the issues in- 
volved are Constitutional violations, and 
that the’cconomy can't/stand the kind of 
Payment the bill calls for sald Henderson. 

Even though there are appraximately 
60,000 people who could qualify for the 
$20,000 payment, Henderson doesn't foresee 
any serious threat to the economy. 

“There would not be'a significant affect 
on the economy because the payments 
would be spread out over a period of time, 
probably five years” he sald 
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Editor gathers historians to report on 1787 convention 








By Vicki Denefrio 
Chan Reporter 


ith the intent to put the ereation 
of the Constitution into the con- 
text of 1787 for the 1987 public, 


The Liberty Gazette has accomplished its 
goal and has received national recognition. 

"We were the first newspaper in the 
United States to actually report on the Con- 
stitutional Convention,” said Dr. Gary © 
Mahon, publisher and editor-in-chief of The 
Liberty Gazette 

In 1787, reporters were told they would 
not be allowed admittance to the Constitu- 
tion Convention. 

‘What we did was to write as though we 
\were reporters at the 1787 convention,” said 
Mahon, “We went as far as to agree and 
disagree with things that happened and 
with what was said.” 

The Liberty Gazette was compiled by 
seven historians throughout the United 




















States. 

“Some of our people have never even met 
cach other,” said Mahon. “We have six con- 
tributing editors. They include James P. 
Walsh, Central Connecticut State Univer- 
sity; Susan A. Westberry, Illinois State 





“I came by these people's names in dif- 
ferent ways,” said Mahon. “A few of as bad 
gone to John Hopkins University together. 
The other names I just got through people 
I knew” 

Westberry reported as though she was the 





“We were the first newspaper in the United States 
to actually report on the Constitutional Convention/” 


—Dr. Gary C. Mahon, The Liberty Gazette 


University; David M. Head, Middle Geor- 
gia College; Terry Engebertsen, Auburn 
University; James Riding, University of 
California-Los Angeles, and Jimmy Miller, 
Sanjan Community College. Our two il: 
Justrators are Susan Willmarth from Ho- 
boken N.J., and Nedra O’Brien from Far: 





mington NM. 





“deep throat” at the Constitutional Comven- 
tion. She used diaries and other books for 
her information. 

“We all used diaries for most of our facts” 
said Mahon. “Since we are historians, we 
could also rely on things that we already 
knew" 

The Liberty Gazette, located in Farm- 


ington, N.M., started only as a single page 
in Farmington’s local newspaper. 

“Oar first edition was on Feb. 25, 1987~ 
said Mahon. “We then printed an edition 
every week On Sept. 24, we had a special 
edition. This was the date that the Constitu: 
tion was signed” 

Because the authors wrote as though it 
‘was 1767, they wanted the paper to have the 
Jook of a! 1787 publication 

“Because we wanted the paper to look 
authentic, the Compugraphic Corporation 
gave us the use of a special font called 
Coston; said Mahon. “This was the special 
font that Benjamin Franklin brought to the 
United States” 

Currently The Liberty Gazette is trying 
to compile a 24-page newspaper. This will 
consist of all its stories already, printed. 

“What we are trying to do is put all this 
together to give to high schools” said 
Mahon. “We have written to schools all 
across the United States” 





Vacuum encasement keeps historical documents from harm 





By Dennis Divine 
Chan Repan 





veryone is probably familiar with the 
Constitution, but few people realize 
just how the original document has 


been preserved for generations to come. 
In the late 1940s it became apparent that 





the Constitution and the seriously-deteri 
orated Declaration of Independence were in 
need of permanent preservation. The parch. 
ment of the documents was endangered by 
exposure to light and air 





The National Bureau of Standards under- 
took extensive testing from 1949-51 in an ef- 
fort to find the best way of preserving the 
documents. 

“They determined that the best way to 
prevent any further deteriaration was to 
create a vacuum, seal the documents, and 
fill it with helium,” said Jill Brett, public af- 
fairs officer at the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. 

‘Taken from the Library of Congress, the 
documents arrived at the National Archives 
in their preserved state on Dec. 13, 1952. 


Constitution is ‘designed to be 





By Anastasia Umlond 
SiH Writer 


reserving the rights of citizens and 
Previn a foundation for govern- 

ment, the Constitution is as applicable 
today as it was 200 years aga 

Tt-almost ssems impossible that a docu- 
ment written so many years ago would still 
bo as strong and consistent in today's socie= 
ty. The outhors of the Constitution could 
not passibly have forescen the growth of the 
United States. Yet, this document has with- 
stood the everchanging neeck of the govern 
ment and its people, 

"As a document the Constitution came 
from the generation of 1787, as a Jaw it 
derives its force and effect from the present 
generation of America.” said) Edward S. 
Corwin in The Constitution and What It 
Means Today 

This statement stems from the impor- 
tance of the people to have a yaice in their 
government. Written by-a group of delegates 
representing the people, the Constitution to- 
day receives ils power from the people 

“The Constitution is a viable tool for a 
democratic. government,” said Thomas 
Mann, a Joplin lawyer. 

The framework laid by’ the Constitution 
is the foundation of the legislative and 
judicial systems of modern society. However, 
despite the strength and endurance of this 




















applied to society as it changes’ 


document, it does experience adversity 

“The Constitution is not consistently in- 
terpreted,” said Glen Gulick, a partner in 
the Joplin law firm of Hershewe and Gulick 
“Ithas never been interpreted as explicitly 
as it was written 

“The Constitution and amendments are 
designed to be applied to society as it 
changes, but the document itself is fun- 
damentally sound,” said Mann. 

In lieu of the frequent changes, the basis 
of the Constitution remains the same. The 
system of checks and balances to prevent a 
concentration of power is perhaps the most 
effective measure of this document 

~The judicial branch is very zealous in 
preventing the court from being infringed 
upon;"'said Gullick. “Since they’ are| the 
weakest branch of government, it is impor- 
tant for them to keep a close watch on the 
other branches” 

Several provisions have been made to j 
sure the strength of certain rights 

‘Nowhere else but America is the 
freedom of speech so strongly protected: 
said Gullick. “We have the First Amend- 
ment which protects this freedom! 

The Constitution has endured many 
plans to weaken it, and many administra- 
tions have tried to remave some of its power, 
but this document has proved to be the on- 
ly constant in the establishment and work: 
ing of the American government. 








The encasement was filled with helium 
because of its inert qualitics that stop 
damage ordinarily caused by expasure to ax: 
ygen. The casing itself is made of seven 
layers of protective materials that include 
an ultraviolet ray filter and sensors to detect 
any loss of helium. There have been no leaks 
in the 35 years of storage 

The Constitution's casing Is held by a 
scissor jack. The jack is responsible for rais- 
ing the document into public view and can 
be operated manually and automatically, 
and has a reserve power source available. 

“It [the Constitution} deswends into a 
vault” said Brett. “And whether in emergen- 
cy or routines—it goes into that vault every 
night” 

The vault weighs 100,000 pounds and is 
made of steel-reinforced concrete that is 
resistant to fire, water, earthquakes, and 
nearly any kind of conceivable disaster. A 
fire extinguishing system in the display 
rotunda, uses halon—a_ nonconducting, 
evaporative agent that smothers a possible 
fire by interrupting the combustion process. 
Besides the vault’s impenetrability, a 
sophisticated alarm system guards against 


theft. 

In addition to these steps, the preserva- 
tion of the’ Constitution is monitored) by 
photographic comparisons. 

~We've paid the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory $3 million to design a very high resoli- 
tion computerized camera that will take 
pictures of thiese and other documents” said 
Brett. 

The equipment is used to make photo- 
graphic comparisons of the dacuments over 
a period of several years to ensure that the 
preservation process is effective. 

‘Only part of the Constitution Is displayed 
to the public for most of the year, except 
when it is shown in entirety on its birthday: 

“The public sees four of the pages year- 
round, except on Sept. 17, when the middle 
two pages are removed from the vault and 
put in place of the Bill of Rights and 
Declaration of Independence”'said Brett: 

Brett said the bicentennial of the Con- 
stitution has brought more people to the 
tional Archives to ste the document! 

=We usually get about a million visitors 
cach year," she said. “So there's a definite 
increase” 





Library sponsors bicentennial exhibit 


By Vicki Denefrio 
Chan Reponer 


‘oping to expose the Carnegie Li- 
nation, the library is sponsoring a 
bicentennial traveling exhibition. 

The exhibit, which includes prints, maps, 
‘manuscripts portraits, and cartoons recoun- 
ting the writing and ratification process of 
the Constitution, was developed by the New 
York Poblic Library: 

"Most of the items that we had were bor- 
rowed” said Susan Saidenberg of the exhibi- 
tions department at the New York Public 
Library. “Everything was authentic that we 
had” 

Titled “Are We to be a Nation?’ the ex- 
hibit is traveling around the United States 

“We have three panels that are going to 
different cities” said Saidenberg. ~They all 
consist of photographs of the items that were 











‘on exhibit at Carnegie The items were 
dated from the Revolution to the signing of 
the Constitution” 

Currently, the panels are in Los Angeles, 
Dallas, and Demer. 

=We are taking the traveling exhibition to 
the largest libraries in the states that showed 
interest in our project” said) Saidenberg. 
“The last traveling date will be Aug’ 27, 
1953, and the cities that they will be in are 
Providence, W.1., Chicago, and Oklahoma 
ity: We had to choose the largest libraries 
because there were so many cities that were 
interested, and we decided this would be the 
best way.” 

‘A videotape also is shown, and posters 
and brochures are given to the public. 

“The videotape is what we use as an in- 
troduction ito the exhibition,” said Saiden- 
berg “It is about Benjamin Franklin, James 
Madison, and another delegate from Con- 
necticut!” 





